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YES, YOU CAN GET THAT JOB! 


Some suggestions to those about to enter the business world— 
that should be helpful in planning a job-hunting campaign 


By VERA CRITTENDEN 


the thousands of stenographers all over 
the land, who are leaving high school 
and business college this month and _whose 
preparation and record in school justifies their 
securing a position, this article is for you. 
You are now ready for that coveted place 
that may spell success or defeat to a major 
extent all through life. You are facing a 
situation that requires careful consideration 
and definite solution. Face the problem 
squarely. You can make the goal you set out 
to attain—get that job! 


Ts the commercial graduates of 1939— 


MAKE it your business to succeed in secur- 
ing that job. You may be one of that favored 
number who will be sent out through the em- 
ployment department of your school. How- 
ever, not every qualified stenographer can 
hope to arrive so easily, and just as happy re- 
sults may come through independent, intelli- 
gent effort on your own part. 

If it is your wish to work in the city 
where you have trained, by all means remain 
there while. seeking a position. Maintain an 
address in the place where you intend to work. 
If you plan to work elsewhere, move to the 
field of operation. Long distance application 
is seldom effective. 

If you have completed a nine months’ or a 
year’s business course, spend a month or two 
months, if necessary, in selling your services 
to prospective employers. Set up an office for 
yourself (hours 8:30 a. m. to 5 p. m. daily) 
and flood the market with intelligent letters of 
application. 


THE first step is to prepare your list of 
prospects. If you are interested in a certain 
line and feel that you would particularly enjoy 
a position in that field, make a list of those 
prospects first. For example, if you are quali- 
fied as a medical stenographer, contact your 
local county medical society for a list of 
physicians and their addresses. The classified 


section of your telephone directory, Chamber 
of Commerce lists, the library, banks, and 
friends are good sources for prospective em- 
ployers. Watch your newspapers for names 
of new organizations moving to your. com- 
munity and send your letter of application 
in advance. 

As an initial endeavor, prepare a list of at 
least fifty firms and send out a test letter—the 
very best letter of application that you are 
capable of writing. Many national advertisers 
run “test” advertisements in a group of pa 
pers in a limited number of towns to see 
whether they are productive of replies. The 
same advertisements may be published ver 
batim or completely revised for national cit 
culation, depending upon their effectiveness 


RECENTLY, a very personable young wom 
an, experienced and apparently well quali 
fied, came into our office secking a position 
In her initial interview, she gave me a good 
first impression and I requested her—as my 
custom is—to send me a letter of application 
I wish you could have seen the letter. It was 
written in illegible longhand on social note 
paper. It utterly betrayed the girl! I said to 
myself, “If this young woman is in earnest 
about this position and if this represents the 
best she can do for herself, certainly she can 
do no better for me. We have no place for 
such carelessness in this organization.” 


THE following suggestions as to what to do 
and what not to do in your letter of applica 
tion will prove helpful. 


1. Use good quality bond, plain white stationery, 
standard size, 84%” x 11". Do not use lined paper 

2. Type the letter. Be sure your typewriter keys 
are clean and that you have a good ribbon. The 
type should neither be smudgy nor too faint. Allow 
no strikeovers. 

3. It is desirable to use stationery with your 
name, address, and telephone number printed on it 

4. Be eure that your signature is legible 
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5. Always proofread your letter betore mailing 
it. Spell correctly. Make any erasures “invisible.’’* 

6. Be sure that your complete address and tele- 
phone number are given. 

7. If you wish to enclose your photograph, the 
photograph should be taken in business clothes and 
without hat. Write your name on the reverse side. 

8 Do not use space for trifling matters; avoid 
generalities. Put your personality into the letter. 
Make it definite. 

9. Never tell a “hard luck”’ story. 

10. Avoid frequent use of superlatives. 

ll. Be specific If you mention that you can 
take dictation, tell how fast you can take it; if 
you say that you have made a satisfactory grade 
average, give the exact grade average Don't say, 
“I can do anything.” You can't, and your pros- 
pective employer knows it. 

12. Use a conventional form of arrangement for 


your letter 


AN acquaintance of the author recently in- 
serted an advertisement in the daily paper. 
Two hundred sixty-four stenographers ap- 
plied for the position. Of the total number, 
forty-two were considered good enough to 
read and from this number, fifteen were se- 
lected for interview. 

Four applicants answered on penny postal 
cards; two replied on hotel stationery appar- 
ently picked up for convenience; one wrote 
on the back of a letterhead. Such gross care- 
lessness is inexcusable. 

One woman began: “Dear Sir: I have re- 
cently been left a widow with two small chil- 
dren .. .”; another, “I would be willing to 
work without pay for one month... .” Re- 
member that most organizations contribute to 
the community fund and they do not care to 
mix charity and business. Furthermore, they 
are reluctant to accept services of employees 
without compensation. 

One stenographer wrote: “Dear Sir: I am 
twenty-three years of age, full of pep and 
raring to go....” This was her first para- 
graph and, although she gained attention, she 
defeated her purpose immediately. 


SOME of the letters were unsigned; several 
were signed illegibly. Many of the letters 
contained unsightly erasures and strikeovers, 
and showed uneven impressions. 

One applicant wrote a long letter, crowding 
it all on one page. She left almost no space 
for margins and divided her life history into 
three paragraphs. One should never attempt 
an autobiography in a letter of application. 
Select those details that best fit you into the 
position for which you are making application. 

In many cases references were omitted. 
The letter of application is incomplete with- 
out the names of references from whom the 
employer may secure verification of your state- 
ments and an estimate of your ability from 

*An excellent article by Bernice C. Turner on the art 


of erasing appeared in the May “Business Exiucation 
World’’—"Coal Handlers and Fingerprint Artists.”’ 
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another’s point of view. Former employers, 
teachers, and friends will afford a variety 
from whom to choose. 


AT this point, I assume that you have writ- 
ten fifty letters—unsolicited letters—to pros- 
pective employers. You have no informa- 
tion that a va- 
cancy exists. You 
are taking a 
chance that there 
may be an open- 
ing or you are 
hoping that your 
letter is sufficient- 
ly compelling that 
the employer may 
find a place for 
you. Your letter 
must prove to the 
office manager 
that you have the 
particular type of 
ability that he can 
use to advantage. 


LET sufficient 
time elapse for 
replies to come 
in. Check care- 
fully your results. 
Unless you _ re- 
ceive at least five PHILIP GENDREAU 
replies out of 

your fifty attempts, completely revise your 
letter. There is something wrong. 

As soon as you receive a reply, give it your 
immediate attention. If you are requested to 
fill out a formal application blank or appear 
for an interview, by all means lose no time 
in complying.. Many organizations have their 
own form for application and, if a blank is 
sent you, it is an indication of interest in 
your application. Fill it out completely, proof- 
read it very carefully, and return it promptly. 

Many times a brief follow-up letter ad- 
dressed directly to the person replying to your 
first letter is desirable. In this letter you 
may include an expression of thanks for the 
reply, any pertinent experience or outstanding 
qualification that may be of value in the par- 
ticular organization, and a request for a per- 
sonal interview. 

If you are told that you may come for an 
interview and no specific hour is mentioned, 
do not come before 9:30 a.m. Give the em- 
ployer an opportunity to open his mail. In 
most offices, Monday and Saturday are bad 
days and, unless you have a definite appoint- 
ment, it is wise to avoid going on those days. 











WHEN you have made a final analysis of 
your letter of application and are sure that it 
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convinces the prospective employer of your in- 
telligence, good taste, judgment, and knowl- 
edge of the correct principles of letter writ- 
ing, proceed to send out fifty letters a day for 
thirty days, or until you have secured a posi- 
tion. The author, at the age of twenty, em- 
ployed this same method. Twenty letters 
were sent out and within two weeks’ time 
three positions were available 

You must stay within easy reach of the 
telephone, once your letters are mailed, for 
unless you are available at the time some- 
one is wanted, you may miss the position 
that you most desire. Don't expect to take 
an afternoon off to attend the movies with 
the boy friend, while seeking a position. Ap 
plying for a position is serious business and 
the earnest young 
person with a will 
to put forth the 
effort will be first 
to succeed 
r 
HIS ‘article 
would be incom- 
plete without a 
few pointers re- 
garding the inter- 
view. You are 
now ready to 
come face to face 
with a prospec- 
tive employer. 
You have suc- 
ceeded in creating 
a good impression 
with your letter 
presenting your 
qualifications. 
Your interviewer 
has some definite 
ideas about you. 
You are ready 
for the sales talk. 

You would not set out to sell any product 
on the market without first carefully review- 
ing its good features and knowing how best 
to emphasize its usefulness. Analyze your- 
self; have an answer ready for every question 
Type out the 


KEYSTONE Views 


your interviewer might ask. 
answers and have a dress rehearsal at home 
Watch your manner of speech, your actions. 


WEAR conservative business clothes; dress 
the part that you want to play. Navy blue or 
black are considered good taste. Avoid colors 
that may be offensive to anyone else. You 
may have a smart purple outfit—the last word 
in fashion. But some folks simply do not like 
purple and their only impression would be 
that you wore a purple outfit and they wauld 
prefer not to see it again. Avoid extremes 
of any type. Do not wear jewelry. Be sure 
that your fingernails are immaculate and pol- 
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ished but do not wear bright polish, especially 
red and purple and shades intended for evening 
wear. Choose a hat that will not call atten 
tion to itself. Regardless of what your pref- 
erence in style and color may be, you cannot 
afford to annoy your prospective employer 


ACT natural. Maintain a good posture. Be 
courteous and do not hesitate to smile at the 
right time. Do not fail to express thanks for 
the interview. 

If you are told that the party will let you 
know within a few days as to his decision, 
wait a day or two and send a further follow- 
up letter. 

In this final follow-up, thank the man for 
the interview, stress any point regarding your 
qualifications that would be of particular value 
in that organization, and include any intorma 
tion that may have been omitted during the 
interview This will bring your application 
again to the attention of the personnel di 
rector and will further indicate your sincerity 


and desire for the position. 


THERE are other methods that may be used 
to secure employment. I should not fail to 
mention the various employment agencies and 
advise every candidate not to overlook that 
approach to a position However, for the 
graduate with no experience, I know of no 
better method than that of writing a direct let 
ter of application It gives you an opportu 
nity to place your qualifications before per- 
sonnel directors, when there would be no other 
possible opening. 

Often, if you go to an office, you will be told 
that they engage only experienced help or that 
there are no vacancies gut by writing an 
effective letter of application, you have been 
able to apply directly to the person authorized 
to do the hiring. You have gained an en 
trance into his office that could be obtained 
in no other way Oftentimes, your letter 
will be placed on file and when a stenographer 
fails to report, you will be called 
YOU graduates of 1939 who are in earnest 
about this business of getting a job and who 
will concentrate your abilities toward this 
end, are going to succeed! There are those 
who go around whining about there being no 
jobs, the times are so bad. Don't listen to 
such nonsense! There are some jobs and 
there always will be for that individual who is 
determined and willing to put forth the effort 
needed to secure them. 

It is not an easy task. I know of no short- 
cuts. It requires initiative, intelligence, and 
hard work. But I have never known a can- 
didate to fail who followed the program out- 
lined here. The challenge is yours, and I 
am confident that you graduates of 1939 will 


succeed | 
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AT YOUR SERVICE — ALWAYS! 


Just how wide a scope the telegraph service has reached may 
astonish you as you read this resume prepared especially for us 


By GEORGE P. OSLIN 
Director of Publicity, Western Union Telegraph Company 


ITH a larger number of Americans 

on wheels this year than ever before, 

attending the two great Fairs, in New 
York and San Francisco, and vacationing at 
resorts in all parts of the land, there is an 
even greater need for the public to under- 
stand the various telegraph services that have 
been prepared to take care of their communi- 
cations needs. 

From the day the vacationist or the prospec- 
tive World’s Fair visitor begins his prepara- 
tions for the trip, there is a variety of tele- 
graph services available to help in arranging 
for transportation, hotel reservations, theatre 
tickets, and meetings with friends en route 
or at destination, 

Probably the most important telegraph ser- 
vice of all for him will be the Tourate tele- 
grams which he may send to his friends and 
relatives to advise them of the progress of his 
trip, and the experiences and pleasures that 
are his while on the way. 

He may have to telegraph home for more 
money, and want to receive telegraphic money 
orders in reply. Playing safe with the money 
he has, he may purchase American Express 
travelers cheques at Western Union offices. 
Rather than lug his various purchases along 
with him, he may have Western Union pick 
up his packages and ship them home by Rail- 
way Express. 


REMEMBERING that it is the birthday or 
some other occasion of importance to a per- 
son back home, he may send a shopping ser- 
vice order directing 
the telegraph office in 
his home town to pur- 
chase a gift and de- 
liver it with a suitable 
message, on a spe- 
cial colorful blank de- 
signed to fit the occa- 
sion. He may use the 
telegraph messengers 
to run errands, shop 
for him, serve as his 
guide, and aid him in 
many other timesaving 
ways during his trip. 














THE practice of pro- 


viding special Social tele- 
gram services was orig- 
inated in 1912 when the 
first Christmas Greeting 
blank was provided for 
the public. Since that 
time, special blanks have 
been provided for Easter, 
Mother’s Day, Father's 
Day, Thanksgiving, Val- 
entine’s Day, and the 
Jewish New Year. Pre- 
pared texts, which have 
also been introduced, are 
numbered for conven- 
ience, to assist the pub- 
lic in arriving at the 
right word for the right occasion. 





TO increase the social use of telegrams, the 
company established a flat rate of 25 cents for 
fixed text messages and 35 cents for the first 
15 words for messages composed by the 
sender and going to any Western Union point 
in the United States. Today there are thirty- 
two social services. Among the more popular 
social telegrams offered at the low rates arc 
anniversary, birthday, birth congratulations, 
bon voyage, commencement, pep messages, 
thank you, and wedding messages. Congratu- 
latory telegrams are offered under the head- 
ing of engagements, promotions, election to 
office, winning a contest, making a speech, 
success of artists, and opening a new store. 
Western Union even ‘offers Kiddiegrams, 
which are composed of messages suitable for 
children. 


IT is wise to select the class of telegraph 
service to be employed in sending any tele- 
gram, first from the standpoint of the degree 
of speed with which it should be delivered to 
the addressee, and then from the standpoint 
of comparative cost of the various services. 
Full-rate telegrams, of course, are transmitted 
immediately and rushed to the addressee. In a 
day letter, which is slower than the full-rate 
telegram, fifty words may be sent for one 
and one-half times the cost of a ten-word full- 
rate telegram. If delivery the next morning 
will serve the purpose desired, the sender may 
avail himself of the low night-letter rates, 
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which are proving extremely popular with the 
public. These new rates permit the sending 
of twenty-five words for a maximum charge 
of 50 cents, even if the message must travel 
to the most remote corner of the country. 
The rates are proportionately less for shorter 
distances, 


WHERE several messages are to be trans- 
mitted to any one addressee during the course 
of a day, these messages may be sent in in- 
stallments and at a saving in cost by use of 
Serial Service. A minimum of fifteen words 
per installment is counted and a minimum 
aggregate of fifty words in the course of a 
day is charged for. 

Timed Wire Service also is well worth 
consideration as a money-saver. This service 
places the telegraph company’s facilities at 
the disposal of customers whose offices are 
equipped with teleprinters, on a time basis. 
The charge is based on the time consumed in 
transmitting the telegram over the teleprinter. 
The minimum charge is for a period of three 
minutes. 


ON the upper left corner of the sending blank 
on which telegrams are prepared by the pub- 
lic, is a box listing the various classes of do- 
mestic and cable service. It is necessary for 
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WESTERN ~ 


free, so the word “stop” 
should not be used to indi 
cate a period. Figures need 


not be spelled out, because 
groups of as many as five 
figures are now counted as 
only one word. 

To send a telegram ort 
cablegram, the patron need 
no longer take it personally to the 
office—he 





nearest 
up on the telephone and 
dictate the message to a recording operator 
Every coin box telephone is available for use 


can call 


in sending telegrams. After dictating his tele- 
gram, the sender drops the toll charge amount 
into the coin box as instructed by the operator 
If the telegram is to be sent from a busi 
ness office in which there is a call box, turn 
ing the handle of the call box signals a mes 
senger to come and pick up the telegram. In 
large business offices, equipped with a tele 
printer connected by direct wire with the 
nearest main office, the telegram is given to 
the teleprinter operator of the firm, who taps 
the keys of her instrument as she would a 
typewriter, to transmit the message. In small 
places where the only telegraph office is located 
in the railroad station, telegrams are handled 
by the operator-manager there. To assure sat- 
isfactory service, once your telegram reaches 
the sending op 


erator, mes 
sages should 
be properly pre 
a ~ pared. Every 
telegram that 
is sent out— 
whether typed 
1 pen written 





should include 








——_ THUR W. BROW 
om . 
cree HE haNUFACTURING COMPANY, 
0S EASTMAN AVINUE, 
Caco, ILL. 


fi acoress 


AE Pm ae 


rams Treo p——-{ REPLY SY SESTER® UNION BAUT PRICK TWENTY Gnoss STYLE FIFTY Lax 
’ 
SEVEN ALSO EARLIEST PUGSIBLE SHIPTINO DATE 


JANSON SPECIALTY SHOPS —— 





each of the ele- 
ments pointed 
out in the tele- 
gram on the 
sending blank 
here Business 
men should re- 
member to use 
the free answer 
phrase indicated 
in the sample 








the sender of a telegram to place a check mark 
or an “X” opposite the class of service de- 
sired, just as the sender should write on the 
blank the place from which the message is 
being sent, the date, the name of the addressee 
and the full address, the text of the message 
and signature of the sender. “Reply by West- 
ern Union,” “Answer Western Union” and 
similar phrases may be used in the telegram 
without charge. Punctuation is transmitted 


telegram _illus- 


trated, or some 
other phrase of 
the best way to 


the same meaning. That is 
insure getting a prompt re- 
ply by telegraph. 

or the convenience of the 
sender, most telegrams today 
are charged to a firm's ac- 
count (note space provided 
for this data at the top of 
the form) or to the home 
phone number of the sender. 
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Girls In Waiting 


By GERTRUDE PRINGLE 


T seemed pretty hopeless, thought Helen, 

as she glanced around the large room full 
of stenographers waiting for jobs. For 
weeks she had been coming daily to the em- 
ployment department of the typewriter agency, 
and now her savings had dwindled to six 
dollars. Positions were very scarce. The 
few that turned up were only temporary ones 
—a few days’ work from firms that during 
the acute depression had retrenched by dis- 
charging their stenographers. 

An atmosphere of gloom pervaded the 
agency. Some of the girls sat reading maga- 
zines, several were applying the contents of 
compacts to their faces, others were chatting 
together in a discouraged, subdued way. Helen 
was at a typewriter. She always spent the 
tedious hours of waiting by practicing and im- 
proving her speed. She had even written a 
little article in the hope of being able to sell 
it somewhere. 

Miss Sullivan, in charge of the department, 
now entered. 

“Girls,” she called, “I’ve something to tell 
you all.” 

With fresh hope of work, all looked up with 
interest. 

“Today,” explained Miss Sullivan, “the 
Junior League is having a tag day. There 
aren't enough members to cover the whole 
city. So they’ve decided to employ any girls 
who are out of work to tag for them. The 
pay is one-quarter of your takings, and a 
dinner at the end of the day. Who will vol- 
unteer ?” 


THE thirty odd girls seemed reluctant to 
take up the offer. Perhaps they feared 
they might lose a chance of getting work. 
Then the unpleasantness of the day may also 
have contributed to their hesitation, for it 
was raw and cold, with an east wind and 
fine, drizzling rain. But Helen said eagerly, 
“T’ll be glad to tag, Miss Sullivan.” 

“Good! Any others?” 

Finally one other girl volunteered. 

Within an hour Helen and Doris, the 
other girl, were stationed on opposite cor- 
ners in a poor quarter of the city, having 
first called at the committee room to get their 
badges, boxes, and tags. 

It was now eleven o'clock. Helen's thin 
shoes and light suit were but poor protection 
against the rain, which soon began to come 
down in torrents. Standing under an awning, 
she shivered with the cold. Very few of the 
poor people passing by could afford any dona- 
tions; it was all very discouraging. 


When three o'clock came, Doris decided 
she had had enough. 

“Why did they have to give us the worst 
part of the city?” she asked indignantly. “I've 
only taken in thirty-five cents. I’m going 
to turn it in and go home.” 

“I'm going to stick it out,” declared Helen. 
She had no intention of breaking her agree- 
ment to remain on duty until six o’clock, even 
though her head ached and her throat felt 
sore. During the long hours she left her post 
only once—for ten minutes, to eat a sandwich 
and swallow a cup of hot coffee in a nearby 
drugstore. 


AT last the weary day ended. Never be- 
fore had Helen remembered putting in such 
wretched hours. At the committee room her 
box was found to contain only $2.40, while 
some of the Junior Leaguers had taken in as 
much as $200. But they were in the financial 
district among friends. 

“I don’t blame the people in my section for 
not giving more; they all looked so poor and 
wretched,” explained Helen. 

“No, indeed. They did very well when so 
many of them are out of work. You must 
take $2 for your trouble; that is little enough 
I insist. And now, my dear, you must go 
into the next room and have something to 
eat.” 

Helen was glad to do this, for she was 
shivering and aching all over. She found a 
buffet supper in progress, with cups of hot 
soup, small individual salads of celery and 
nuts, and coffee. 

Then back to her room she went and to 
bed, where she remained for three days with 
one of the worst colds she had ever had. 


WHEN, rather pale, she reappeared at the 
employment agency, Miss Sullivan greeted 
her warmly: 

“You're the very person I want to see. A 
very good call has just come in. Here, take 
tnis card and go over at once. The firm is 
first-class and pays a good salary. I’m going 
to telephone them right away that I’m send- 
ing them a thoroughly reliable girl, whom I 
can recommend very highly.” 

And that was how Helen got her first job, 
where she is now very happily situated. For, 
as Miss Sullivan explained to her later, she 
was so much impressed with her devotion to 
the task she had undertaken, as well as by 
her industry, that she was her choice among 
all the girls for the first really good position 
that turned up. 
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The Grand Old Man 
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of German Shorthand 


IN MEMORIAM 


E regret to have to record the death of 
Ferdinand Schrey, one of the most dis- 
tinguished of shorthand authors, and the most 
indefatigable of workers for the extension 
of the art in Germany 
He passed away Octo- 


ber 2, 1938, in his 89th 
year. He was born in 
Wuppertal Elberfeld on 
July 19, 1850. During 
his apprenticeship in a 
small factory, young 


Schrey studied the Gab- 


elsberger system of 
shorthand (first pub 
lished in 1834), without 
the aid of a_ teacher 
AFTER the Franco- 


Prussian war of 1870-71, 
in which he served as a 
volunteer, he resumed 
his study of Gabelsber 
ger, and became a mem 
ber of the Gabelsberger 
Shorthand Society in 
Elberfeld. He attempt- 
ed a revision of Gabels- 
berger, which he sub- 
mitted to the Rhineland- 
Westphalian Stenographic Conference in 1876, 
but the plan was rejected. He liked the 
Faulmann system, but did not believe it was 
distinct enough, while he regarded the Gab 
elsberger as too complicated for ordinary stu- 


July 19, 1850 


dents. 

In 1887 Mr. Schrey published the result of 
his experimentation under the title “Schrey 
System.” It soon became very popular, and 
the advocates of the Stolze system entered 
into negotiation with Schrey. The result was 
a combination of the two systems, published 
in 1897, known as the Stolze-Schrey, which 
became the chief competitor of Gabelsberger. 


THE purpose of Ferdinand Schrey was to 
make shorthand so simple as to make it popu- 
lar with all the people, not merely as a com- 
mercial instrument. To the last of his life 
this remained his dominating thought. Even 
after “Deutsche Kurzschrift” became the 
standard system of Germany—by governmental 
edict—Schrey continued his efforts at sim- 
plifying the structure of his system. Although 
he was bedridden for many years before his 
death, on account of a spinal disease, he con- 
tinued to write long letters and articles advo- 
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German Shorthand Author 


of shorthand. The pres- 


dly correspondence 


cating a simpler style 
had 
Schrey, and about a year 


writer much frietr 


with Mr 
received from him a k 


ent 
ago we 
yng letter in well-written 
longhand, worded in 


almost perfect English, 
submitting the latest al 


had 


we tH publis! 


] 


phabet he devised 


He 


it, as he 


urged 

was apparently 
the 

someone 


under 
that 

country had imitated his 
alphabet and 


SUCCESS 


impression 
in this 


previous 
had attained 
with it. It 
to us to have to tell the 
Grand Old Man of Ger 
Shorthand as tact 


was paintul 


man 
fully as we could that 
all stvles of German 


so com 


Shorthand were 


plicated in appearance 


that we did not believe 
they would ever receive 
acceptance in English 


speaking countries. The 
compound characters in 
the German systems and 
the inexact “wander 
ing loops and lines”—to quote the description 
Gabelsberger, the founder of that 
had no appeal to those who 
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given by 
style of shorthand 
were accustomed to the simple, clear-cut out 
lines of English shorthand. 


BUT this does not diminish in the least the 
profound respect and admiration we have for 
Franz Xavier 


that great Bavarian genius, 

Gabelsberger, and for those who followed 
him—Stolze, Schrey, Faulmann, Arends, and 
others—of whom the most notable, in our 
opinion, was Ferdinand Schrey. The ideal 
for which he fought all his life—a simple sys 
tem that would be useful to all who have 
much writing to do, as a time- and labor 


saving accomplishment—will assuredly be rea 
lized, but in our opinion it will not be based 
on the intricate forms of the prevailing Ger 
man style of shorthand. 

In years to come the name of Ferdinand 
Schrey will occupy an honored place in short 
hand history as a leader in the movement for 
a wider recognition in all countries of the 
possibilities of the art of brief writing as a 
personal accomplishment. We deeply regret 
his departure.—J. R. G. 
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THE LEARNER 


AROUND THE WORLD WE GO 


With travel plans in the air these days, our practice this last 
month of the school year is given a pertinent geographical turn 


By JOHN ROBERT GREGG 


OU who are being graduated this June 
will find a new world opening up be- 
fore you. After years spent in the school 
rooms in local communities, many of you 
will start out to “see the world” almost as 
soon as commencement exercises are over. 
Even graduates not leaving home immediately 
will experience an awakened interest in dis- 
tant places because of classmates and friends 
who will be working and living elsewhere. 
Before the days of paved highways and 
modern means of rapid transportation, people 
in one section of the country knew very little 
about residents even in nearby places. Visitors 
from a distance of one hundred miles—or even 
fifty miles—were almost strangers. Many 
“business graduates” of those days made a 
satisfactory living in some small town or ham- 
let, despite limited information on either na- 
tional or foreign geography. 


TODAY'S opportunities for gaining first-hand 
knowledge of geography make a dramatic 
contrast with those of fifty years ago. In- 
stead of regarding ten or twenty miles as a 
long distance to travel, many of you probably 
have jumped into the old “buzz wagon” and 
driven fifty miles for a soda. National broad- 
casts, short-wave programs, newspapers, and 
magazines today afford an opportunity to be- 
come familiar with world geography. 

The gas station attendant is often called 
upon to discuss the advantages or disadvan- 
tages of routes while he wipes off a wind- 
shield. An antique dealer and his assistant 
at a wayside stand meet people from many 
parts of the country. Travelers frequently 
hold animated and enlightening conversation 
about the places they have visited as their 
waitress pleasantly serves them. Motor cars 
and airplanes bring to the business centers pas- 
sengers from all directions, and a secretary, 
like any other business person, must show 
intelligent interest in places being discussed. 


ONE of the great joys of travel is an un- 
expected meeting with old friends in strange 
lands. No matter how far afield you may 
wander in the world today, you will be likely 
to find the Grece Writer. We hope you will 
be as happy to greet it as have those many 
other tourists who write us each year from 
the high seas and from far countries. These 


letters from The Orient, from South America, 
from the Transvaal, from all over the globe, 
tell of travelers who became friends because 
of a common interest in shorthand. Discov- 
ery of the mutual bond often was made be- 
cause one passenger happened to have been 
reading a Greco Writer or wearing one of 
our Credential Department awards. Short- 
hand writers who belong to the Order of 
Gregg Artists manifest as high a degree of 
interest in fellow members as dq men and 
women who belong to other fraternal orders. 


THE first problem in mastering geography 
is to know one’s own country. A secretary- 
in-training should memorize the correct abbre- 
viations for our forty-eight states—those ap- 
provéd by the United States postal authori- 
ties. Of course, a letter will probably be de- 
livered if you write the first three letters of 
Kentucky instead of Ky. (Mail clerks are 
remarkably capable in interpreting the inten- 
tion behind incorrect and incomplete ad- 
dresses.) Nevertheless, the letters &-e-n 
might equally as well be supposed to have 
been meant for Kans. as for Ky. One need 
not be surprised if a letter bearing an address 
so incorrectly abbreviated first travels to 
Kansas before a clerk of our long-suffering 
postal service reroutes it to Kentucky. 


BECAUSE of difficulty in distinguishing o 
from o in handwriting, the abbreviations for 
California and Colorado were lengthened be- 
yond the first three letters. That change was 
not carried over into our shorthand outlines, 
however, because an a-circle could not be mis- 
taken for an o-hook, and brevity of outline 
is desirable in shorthand forms. Note care- 
fully these correct forms: 


-OQa__— 


Z 


Calif. 


we 
Cole. 
Other shorthand outlines which are not built 


exactly upon the accepted longhand abbrevia- 
tions are: 


= _ s 
le 
a’ i COC 
2 = 2 


Nebr. N. Mes., N.C., 5S. C., 


“., ye. 


Kens., 
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Carefully practice these abbreviations, both 
in shorthand and in longhand, to prevent any 
possibility of automatically transcribing the 
shorthand characters rather than typing the 
standard abbreviation 


INCOMPLETE knowledge of shorthand 
forms for the names of states may cause con- 
fusion in transcribing. For example, Kansas 
(if incorrectly written in shorthand) might be 
transcribed Canada 


V——_—- oOo 
= s 
Kens., Con 


Were the vowel not omitted in writing Mich- 
gan, that incorrect outline easily could be read 
Mississippi. Compare the correct qutlines for 
these two widely separated cities: 


ea ky 


= es 
Jackson, Mich, Jackson, Miss 


No stenographer can afford to concentrate 
on shorthand notes alone. An employer whose 
mail is delayed neither knows nor cares 
whether your outlines were correct ; he regards 
shorthand and typewriting as a single unit of 
production. A secretary must be just as 
aware of possible pitfalls due to inaccurate 
transcribing and typing as of those due to 
mistakes in shorthand. 

Even poorly written shorthand outlines are 
not responsible for incorrect abbreviation of 
the names of several states, but a slip of one 
finger on the typewriter keys may be the cause 
of sending mail to a state other than that 
intended. Observe how easily this might be 
done on any of the following combinations 


o® 
OO 
OO 
®6 0 
@6 ee 
0@ ee 
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Likewise, incorrect reducing of Dakota's ab- 
breviation to the first letter might result in the 
address being mistaken for Carolina if a finger 
were to slip from D to C in transcribing: 


a {> 
z - < 
s oom 
N. Dak., S. Dak N. ( sy 
5. & 


LIKE some typists who frequently write the 
for they, a few writers of shorthand have a 
subconscious inclination to write one stroke 
for another. If, in taking notes, you find 
such a tendency, devote considerable time t 
practicing words containing both of the strokes 
so confused. Note the mistake that would be 
made in directing letters to either state if one 
intended to write 6, but v appeared in the 
shorthand outline 


QZ 


Nebr., Net 


abbreviations for the 
first mterview 


Always review the 
states before going to your 
Even if you write addresses in full on letters 
you may be required to type tables or fill in 
blanks where limited space makes abbreviating 
necessary. Most employers are extremely 
critical of a beginner who does not know such 
fundamentals of secretarial work 


MASTER both shorthand outline and spell 
ing of each of the principal cities of the 
United States. You will probably 
names of many unfamiliar places in your early 
period of employment, but even the most in 
experienced stenographer should be entirely 
familiar with the names and locations of th 
fifty largest cities 

Last month and this we 
these pages shorthand outlines for a 
list of cities than can be found in textbooks 
A column of these might be studied each day 
If you do not have an atlas, be wise enough 
to procure one and locate each place listed 
Recognition of approximate locations enables 
one to determine quickly whether a letter 
should be sent by airmail or | 


hear the 


included in 
longer 


have 


yy regular post 
OCCASIONALLY a does not 
write the name of a given state, but expects to 
remember it. Great care must be exercised 
with towns of similar names in different and 
adjacent states. For example, “Kansas City, 
Kansas” may be dictated, but the secretary who 
does not write outlines for states would he 


secretary 











NE OPS ae 


¢ 
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likely to direct the letter to Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Certain names, such as Springfield, Prince- 
ton, Cemden, and Bristol are found in many 
states. A traveler remarked that on one trip 
he had passed through five Lancasters in as 
many different states. When cities or towns, 
located in one state, cross that state’s border, 
a secretary must be alert to any slight differ- 
ence in title, as Chicago, /ilinois, but East 
Chicago, Indiana; St. Louis, Missouri, East 
St. Louis, Illinois. 

Be sure to differentiate cities from the 
states in which they are located. We have 
heard Minneapolis referred to as a state; any 
secretary should know that it is a city lo- 
cated in the state of Minnesota. Residents of 
the “Gopher State” are proud of its wide ex- 
panse of territory, its many beautiful lakes, 
fields of grain, and vast ranges rich in iron 
ore. They would not appreciate having any 
single city designated as the whole important 
state, even such a worthy place as Minne- 


apolis. 


SIMILARLY, a letter dictated by a client 
to be sent to his lawyer in Butte, Montana, 
came from the stenographic room addressed 
Butte, Montreal. Technically speaking, the 
stenographer transcribed her outlines correctly 
enough, but the dictator’s face showed what 
he thought of the girl who lacked even a 
rudimentary knowledge of geography. 

Problems of spelling arise in transcribing 
such outlines as: 


2 = 
S 2 FA 


Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Newburgh 


ong 


Paterson, N J. 


and the city of 


(The family name Patterson is commonly 
spelled with two t's.) 

Proper names containing field or ville; port 
or burg; and fort or ford must be written so 
as to bring out the distinctive lengths of 
strokes for those shorthand forms to prevent 
confusion and consequent delay due to “guess- 
work” in transcribing. 


EXAMPLES: 


oF 4 Ez (25 ca, 


Fairfield, Fairville, Newport, Newburgh, 
Frankfort, Frankford 


IN “seeing America first” do not neglect the 
cities of Canada, of Mexico, and of Central 
and South America. Closely knit trade re- 
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lations between countries in the Western 
Hemisphere have opened new areas of indus- 
trial activity to economic centers. Letters 
and cables cross national border lines, fre- 
quently with little or no thought that they 
represent “foreign trade.” All the Americas 
must be considered as a unit in the growing 
commercial life of the two continents: there- 
fore a secretary must be equipped with more 
than a provincial knowledge of geography. 


IN sending cables the entire address is seldom 
written, although it may be dictated. A com- 
pany’s letterhead usually contains its coded 
cable address, which is registered with the 
transmitting company to expedite identifica 
tion and delivery. Were a complete address 
to be typed and used, the cost of sending a 
cable would increase greatly 

Outlines in shorthand help too in pronounc- 
ing names, because they indicate differences 
in phonetic sounds 


« co vu a a # 
= ¢ = = 
Lima, Ohio, Lima, Peru 


Immediately we are conscious of the differ- 
ence in pronunciation and of the Latin influ- 
ence on the languages spoken in South Ameri- 
ca. Our distant neighbors are happy when 
we courteously acknowledge their native char- 
acteristics by spelling and pronouncing cor- 
rectly the names of their cities. 


NAMES with the two endings ton and town 
are distinctive when written in shorthand, but 
are quite often mistranscribed. Such inaccur- 
acies are usually due to hearing—rather to 
not hearing exactly what was dictated. Take 
no chances with names of towns unknown to 
you; if the last syllable is not distinctly pro- 
nounced, ask whether the ending is ton or 
town, or look it up in the Postal Guide. 


19, Oe bar 


Provinceton, Provincetown, 
Charleston, Charlestown 


NEXT September we look forward to having 
all of you with us again as readers, whether 
you are in school or working. During the 
summer we hope you will see many new and 
interesting places. Jot down matters of in- 
terest in a pocket-size notebook. Shorthand 
makes this possible without undue curtailment 
of time for enjoying a trip. These recorded 
tidbits of interesting data may prove valuable 
in your business contacts and they can con- 
tribute toward intelligent discussion with per- 
sons who have traveled the same or other 
routes. 
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Principal Cities Outside United States 


(Italics indicate foreign spelling ; * indicates former name) 





Alexandria, Egypt 


Q¢ ” { 
4 4 


Hamiltoa, Ontario 


o-*t - 


~~ 4 


Odema, U. 6, & KR 


‘ 


— A nee 
y 2 ; , 
o-—* <<" Amsterdam, Netherlands oC, Oo Hangchow, Chins GO 4s Osaka, Japan 
+ 
ae = Athens (Athenai) oy a Hanover (Hannover) o Onawa, Ontario 
’ Greece > Germany 
~< - 
/ < Paris, France 
%o-wW Havana (Hebene) Ce a5 
i> 4 Baku, U.S. 8. RK. & Cubs 
- ( c 4: Peiping (*Peking) 
4 >) a z 
oO —~—o- Bangkok, Siam wwe. GO Hongkong, Chins ( China 
a Z “= a -? Prague (Praha 
« Barcelona, Spain 4 ( iin Istanbul (*Constantinop |e ) . 4 Cz slovakia 
—+*—> Turkey 
: ‘ 
( _, —/ G— Belfast, North Ireland minonn —~ - Quebec, Quebec 
arkov . 
oly a ae = § 
— Berlin, Germany 7a 9 Kiev, U.S.E8.R Y fa Regina, Saskatchewan 
“~ &— 
A 
| ae — Birmingham, England Kobe, Japan a CU. Rio de Jane Brazil 
9 4 J , 
G — Bombay, Indis >a é Kyoto, Japan tu 6 R 4 Rome) 
a A 
( ed t———» _ Breslau, Germany 4 Leeds, England ' 
Ct — ~~ . + { Rosa Argentine 
a vA 24 2 
. We——-> Bucharest (Bucurest:) f ip2i 
L A , nasen ¢ wcures ‘ f -$¥_-—_—> Leipzig, Germany ad - OF cst the * 
a, 
—» Leningrad (*Petrograd) a 
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w -~ - 
A ; A lob Nev 
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ortuga 
9 ¢ { 
* Cairo, Egypt - rf , St. John's, Newfoundlan 
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4 ( lie 
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-O_—_ Calcutta. Indie a London, England at : 
/ 
( om VO Shanghai, China 
2 Q+y Calgary, Alberta « 7 / Leadon, Ontario , . 
( wf -« Sheffield, England 
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Z France a — 
“o,f SF Singapore 
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— / = So ~~ , 
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é wee’ —<, Ce Marseilles (Marseille) 4 . = Sydney, Australis 
Pe to» > Dresden, Germany Prence asi ; : 
Y or? ents China 
y 4 4 —e__ 7+2P seiourne, Australia J 
a Dublin (Baile Athe ~~ 
( p- + Chath), Irish Free State " Y 4 / Tokyo, Japan 
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A Girl Typist Who Became Business Executive 


Proves Feminine Influence on Typewriter Design 


In an Interview 


With A, ALAN BOWLE 


HEN Marion C. Waner was World's 

Amateur Typewriting Champion, writ- 
ing for a half-hour at the net speed of 127 
words a minute, she had no ambition to be- 
come an executive. ... We are a little ahead 
of our story, but we want you to meet the 
first woman assistant sales manager in the 
New York office of Remington-Rand. Some 
of our readers will remember Miss Waner, 
who delighted students throughout the coun 
try with her typing skill. North and South, 
East and West, she toured the country show- 
ing how to type speedily, easily, and grace- 
fully. Her work was an inspiration to many 
students in the schools where she demon- 
strated correct technique, quick return of the 
carriage, correct posture, and all the other 
points that the good typewriter demonstrator 
brings to the attention of audiences. 


IT all began when Miss Waner was a student 
at the old Eastman-Gaines school in New 
York City after completing her academic 
course at Wadleigh High School. Mr. J. L. 
Salet, who was then manager of the school 
department of the typewriter division of Rem- 
ington-Rand, Inc., was “scouting” for talent 
in the typing field, just as talent scouts go out 
to recruit actors for Hollywood. He dis- 
covered Miss Waner, a pretty blond whose 
flying fingers were just made for expert typ- 
ing. A test and an appointment followed; 
then, for several years, Miss Waner was one 
of the stars in the speed department firma- 
ment. 

Romance changed all that, and Miss Waner 
became Mrs. Wigand, with the absorbing 
duties of housewife and mother to two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, who are now attend- 
ing school on Staten Island. The call of 
business, however, brought her back to the 
Remington sales force, where she was grad- 
uated from junior to senior salesman (or 
should we say, saleslady?). From that as- 
signment she won a territory of her own. She 
sold thousands of machines, and because of 
her ability, business acumen, and personality, 
she was singled out for appointment to her 
present post. 


IN a recent interview with Mrs. Wigand, we 
learned many things; notably, that much of 
the buying of office machines is now in the 
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Marion Waner Wigand 


hands of women. Women have charge of 
many of the stenographic departments in busi- 
ness organizations today and their advice is 
sought when equipment is to be purchased in 
this field. “Women have been as big a fac- 
tor in the development of the typewriter 
field, as they have in the automobile busi- 
ness,” said Mrs. Wigand. “The 775,000 girls 
who operate typewriters in the business offices 
of the United States demand typewriters suit- 
able to their particular needs. Their de- 
mand for a machine that will not tire them, 
and that runs smoothly and easily, receives 
the earnest attention of typewriter manufac- 
turers.” ; 

Speaking of women in business, Mrs. Wi 
gand expressed her keen pleasure in being 
associated with a corporation whose products 
have played so vital a part in the emancipa- 
tion of women. Ever since the building of the 
first typewriter brought women into business, 
the Remington company has recognized them 
in a practical way. It was the first large cor- 
poration to appoint a woman (Miss M. E 
Orr) to its board of directors. 

As we left Mrs. Wigand in her private 
office, we thought of the many problems that 
supervision of all typewriter sales through- 
out the New York territory brings her. She 
is tackling a man’s-sized job, and she is mak 
ing good 
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MRS. RIP VAN WINKLE AWAKES 


The experiences of one Greggite who had slumbered in secur- 
ity for many years and then had to find a job—a true story 


By LUCILE 


SLEPT right through the Depression— 
graphically, and stenographically speak- 
ing. In fact, I had been asleep for thir- 
teen years before that. Now: 
“Hello this is Station W X Y Z 
m . gad The Darktown Dooglers, 
Madam yes you're welcome, indeed 
Hello Station W X Y Z.... The 
Voice of Romance is on the air.—I cannot 
interrupt the program. I'm sorry 
you're welcome.—Hello....W X Y Z. 
1f course, Mr. Buymore . here’s Front 


Office go ahead, please.—You're welcome 
Hello, Mr. Winthrop.—Yes, sir. right 


away. 


SNAPPING off the head-set I quickly go 
into the Front Office with my notebook, say- 
ing to an idle announcer on the way, “Please 


watch my telephone, Jim.” 
The manager gives me fifteen minutes’ dic- 
tation—letters, station announcements, inter- 


fice memos. The advertising manager gives 
me ten more. Before I can tran- 
scribe these, the program director rings from 
wr dictation to the networks, to sus- 


minutes’ 


his office {i 


taining artists, and to would-be artists sus- 
tained by the hope that they, too, will some 
lay be radio stars 

NOW there wouldn't be anything strange 
about all this if I were one year out of busi 
ness school, and if being a radio secretary and 
receptionist were my first good-sized job. But 
I am exactly 44 years old, out of business 
ollege exactly 19 years this June! 

The point is, however, that 19 years ago 
I picked a GOOD business school! . per- 
severed at the stenographer’s course to the 
bitter end, and secured my diploma. I com- 


pleted the shorthand part of the course under 
the direction of a particularly able teacher, 
and had several typewriting teachers, all ex- 
ellent 

During these 19 years, just like old Rip Van 
Winkle himself, I was fast and sound asleep, 


as I say. For, you see, the week after re- 
eiving that business school diploma I was 
married; and these years rolled along un- 
eventfully, in the ordinary routine of wife 


and home-maker. We have no children 
[Right here may I ask you something, Grece 
Writer? Will you please tell all graduates 


for me never to marry the instant a business 


GARDNER 


Tell them from me that 
regardle ss or his or her 


course is completed? 
graduate, 
personal plans, should work at a good stiff 
job for at least six months after graduation, 
to add practical training to Business School 
and the recommendation from a 
fied employer will help immensely in securing 


that next job, which, if needed at all, will be 
needed badly.] 


every 


theory ; satis- 


LIKE most 


ther girls, I think, 
never to . 


grapl 
liploma asserted I was proficient, 
ried. Every girl, 
a charmed life, entirely 
almost everybody has sooner or 


I expected 
yy in which my 
| mar 
I suppose, expects hers to be 
free from the trot 


At om 


use the sten 


atter 





, 
later 


time, following a long illness of my husband's 
I took a newspaper job for a year or tw 
but this entailed practically no shorthand, an 
just the usual amount of news-room pell-mell 
typing. Another iliness followed; I lost my 
newspaper job; we lost our home; and my 
' 


tel 
} 


husband lost his health completely for near) 


a year. 


Then, and not till then, did Mrs. Rip Va 
Winkle wake up—in a radio station, applying 
for a job. 

MIRACULOUSLY for me, this radio sta 
tion was preparing to open in our tow ! 
30,000. By great good fortune, an a 
quaintance had suggested to the manager that 
I be considered as sten wrap! er. One hu 

dred words a minute dictation would be re 
quired, he said. Could I do that Yes 
said I. I could; . . . and oh, yes, I could write 
continuity . .. (whatever that might turn out 
to be) . yes, | could meet people; . yes 
I could broadcast if need be Then, fright 


ened nearly out of my commas and semicolons 


tly by attending City Evening 


ld claims. And 


training, | 


I proceeded, pat 
School, to make good these wi 
because of excellent foundation 
did! 

From a field of twenty y 
1 was chosen for the job, 
strangers, so there was no personal “pull” in 
that quarter 
tain amount of ability with words, have helped 
HOLD the job; . but shorthand got it! 


unger women 


by total 


ver 
hosen 


Steadiness, common sense, a cer 


SO, you see, after a long sleep, Mrs. Rip Van 
Winkle has awakened, at the age of 44, to a 


first-rate job. I'm having the time of my 








= 


rrmunge 


=" 
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life Everybody else here at the radio sta- 
tion is scarcely more than half my age, which 


removes petty yeaiousies and “office politics.’ 


I'm one woman on a staff of eight men. I 


good-naturedly pursue my middle-aged, soli- 
tary way, secure in the knowledge that no one 
else on the place wants my job, there’s too 
much shorthand involved, and too much mile- 
age to be covered on my typewriter rib 
bon before sundown. I am happy, and calm 


in the knowledge that the shorthand that got 
me the job will keep 1 
These staff boys, announcers and managers, 


are fine boys: and I have a fine husband, who 


will spend a comfortable old age enjoying the 
house in the suburbs which a carpenter 
nephew is building for me and which I now 


have more than three-fourths paid for, from 
my own earnings. For, you see, at 44, the 
dates and dances, parties an 


sitatin those yuntless manicures, fhnger- 


waves, hats, and dresses can be put into a 


house A neat, well-groomed air, with 1 

trimmings, is all that is expected of me at my) 
job 

RECENTLY, to give myself a work-out, I 
went up for State tests Sten rraphy My 
marks were && i rthand, ranking thirty 

seventh in the State More than 3,000 regis 
tered for preliminary ! Q’s.—In typing I made 
91, ranking elevent in the State In two 
weeks after receiving my final marks, I had 
an offer from the State La Department « 

a stenographer’s job in the state capital at 
$1.200 a vear I'm not taking the position, 
because $1,200 annually is only three dollars 
more a week than I'm getting now Besides, 
the Station was kind to me when I needed it 


Meantime, my name stands on the State's 


certified list of qualified stencgraphers. While 
it is remaining there, I am continuing with 


some excellent coaching from a man here 


whose expert teaching brought me up to 100- 
word speed. With his help I am now work- 
ing up to 120-word speed to take the state 
Grade Three tests, which pay around $1,400 


" 


for perhaps by that time this very young 


station will prefer a younger Mrs. Rip 


The Voice of the 
Secretary-Stenographer 


ISS Dorothy Bigelow, a teacher in a 
M New York secretarial school, has said 
some very harsh things about harsh-voiced 
stenographers. The school is now incorpor 
ating in its curriculum a course for beautify 
ing the secretary-stenographer’s speech 

The secretaries are not entirely at fault, 


Miss Bigelow says. Their “terrible twang” 
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is due to deafness resulting from continuous 
shouting and being shouted at 
If the idea of training secretaries to speak in 
the dulcet tones of a movie vampire is adopted 
generally, we may soon anticipate such voices 
as Carolina Elizabeth Sarah Norton described 
I hate the sound (tho those who speak be dear) 


Which breaks the lingering echo of the tone 
Thy voice of music leaves upon my « 


her ear), 


1 
} 


On the other hand (or upon the ot 
f a secretary-stenographer knows her Gregg 
her typewriter keyboard, and her boss, we se¢ 
no imperative demand for an Ann Harding 
drawl. Let the much-maligned secretary 
stenographer say (to paraphrase Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning's beautiful poem) 


If thou must raise my salary, let it be for naught 

Except for efficiency’s sake only Do not say, 

“I'll reward her for her smile er look—her way 

Of speaking gentiy—-for a trick of thought 

That falls in well with mine, and certes brought 

A sense of pleasant ease on such a day 
Waterloo iowa, Reporte 


What’s the Answer ? 


By WILLIAM ROBERT WOOD 


ib in office, I figure you will face these 
two situations many times: the boss wants 
you to get out a piece of work and Rush is 


e order In such a case. use everything at 


your command—including the boss—to get 
that task finished successfully with the min 
imum of delay. Ask questions, beg for the 
t 


help of others, do all you can to get as many 


as you can to assist. (But, should the shoe 
be on the other f ot, reme mber it and help 
that fellow worker who may cry to you in 


some hour of need.) 

Again, the problem may be as serious but 
the time limit may not be quite so short. In 
that case, take a moment to think. Plan as 
well as you can. Do all you can under your 
own power, but waste n@ moments. Don't 
experiment. Be sure. Be positive you have 
in accurate knowledge of your own ability, 
your own limitations. You will not lower 
yourself in the estimation of an executive 
who deserves that title if you admit honestly 
that you have not the ability for some task. 

After that frank admission, however, see 
that you develop that ability before the prob- 
lem comes your way again. If you will tend 
to follow this plan right now in school, you 
will find it pays good dividends in mere 
“grades” if those are the souvenirs you must 
collect at present. You will reap even richer 
rewards when the day comes that you shoul- 


1 


lities and seek to be- 


der your own responsibi 
come self-supporting. 
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Alabama — the 
’ ee ’ 
“Cotton” State 
ONTINUING our review f the 
States, we come this month to the 
heart of the Cotton Belt—to Ala 
ama, whose population of 2,834,000 gives it 
fifteentl ace in the Union. In area (51,998 
sq I t ranks twenty-eighth 
Che sta gets its name trom the Cher- 
kee Indian word, which means “Here we 
rest.’ But that was long before the dy 
" s at M Shoals started humming 
and the sons of Vulcan set the skies aglow 
iround Birmingham with the glar: the 
ast turnaces! Only the first tour unit 
I the gr it pl ts n the Tennessee Rive 
ipids ha been put in operation (thirty 
thous rse power each) The t ite 
apacity 12.000 hors power The ig KEYSTONE views 
itude the project is visioned the The Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals 
great Wils Dam, approximately nine 
tenths of a long, with 58 spillways eaci matiy il ta hit I tr tf ttor 
ermitting a flow of 10,850 ! feet of water ‘ ther i ti r pr Ice the 
a second You set niv a tew eration state’s 257,3 i i pea t I pota 
toes ats, t and = truits 
COAL underlies about 8000 mik f the The total value of al 1 of livestock 
state, and there is estimated t be e1 ig iron ind livestoc! prox t wa esti! ted at 
ore to keep the furnaces busy for 165 years $158,311,000 
In the peak year, 1930, 2,394,000 tons of pig 
iron were produced, giving the state sixtl MOBIL! : ts history (it 
rank in the entiré mtry was ftounde: hack I 711 i st reta 5 
In Spite the rapid cle elopment t the much of the Id-tis irn t izalea tra 
mineral industries in the past thirty years eighte ( n fist 
however, agriculture is still the chief terest ing, cal ! ist cit tat 1 « k t 
of most of the people. Alabama raises, nor t te ! ! WW i ice 
Acce ( t the railway 
! M le by a port 
te t ( wned by the 
state Private wned facili 
ties, too, elp undile the shiy 
ping that passes thi gh the city 
down the 30-mile channel t 
Mobile Bay 
THERE ar mparativels 
flew toreign-born people liv 
n Alabama, but a high propor 
tion of negroes (two ot eacli 
five). One of the most note 
educational institutions in the 
state—in the country perhaps 
is the negro school founded by 
Booker T. Washington in 1880 
Tuskegee Normal and Indust al 
Institute Among the other fa 
! -— = Is t the tat are 
EWING Ga way Alaban i Uy versity and Ala 
Interior view of a cotton ginnery at bama Polytech Institute 
Hatchechubee, Alabama Football fans all know Alabama! 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





A REAL REPORTING CRITERION 


Why reporters throughout the profession now recognize our 
Diamond Medal Test as a true standard of reporting ability 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM, Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HEN I receive my Grecc WRITER 

each month, after 1 take a hurried 

glance through these pages to see if I 
have misspelled any words or committed any 
undue assaults upon the King’s English, I in- 
variably turn to those pages presided over by 
Mr. Bowle just to discover what new writer 
has burst upon the reporting horizon by win- 
ning the Diamond Medal. I confess to a sen- 
timental interest in the Medal tests, arising 
from my association with them when they 
were inaugurated; also, as a practicing re- 
porter vitally interested in the profession that 
I follow, I find in these tests an extremely 
practical and salutary influence upon the re- 
porting standards of today. 


THE year the Diamond Medal test was in- 
augurated the ability to write two-hundred 
words a minute on solid matter, under test 
conditions, was a rare shorthand feat. From 
the beginning of the modern speed contests in 
1906, that speed had been reached by only 
twenty-eight writers in this country, of all 
systems and brands of shorthand. The first 
year the medal was awarded (in 1924) there 
were but three medals issued—one of them 
to the writer who had won the Shorthand 
Championship that year, and another to the 
writer destined to win the Championship the 
following year. During the next year, 1925, 
there were three more medals awarded; there 
was none won in 1926; one in 1927, none 
again in 1928, two in 1929, and but one in 
1930. Throughout that period—from 1924 to 
1930—but ten writers, and two of them Cham- 
pions, proved themselves able to write fast 
and accurately enough to earn a place among 
the really select group of two-hundred-word- 
a-minute writers. 


SINCE then, however, young writers have 
been bobbing up in surprising numbers 
throughout the country, who have not only 
won the Diamond Medal but have followed 
up that feat by immediately going out into 
the reporting world and displaying to all and 
sundry that this particular test is one of the 
truest criteria of writing ability that we have 
yet seen. In no other test that I know, 
whether in Civil Service competition or oth- 
erwise, is the writing standard quite so high. 
I have never heard of a reporting test or a 


proficiency examination in which the writing 
of two hundred words a minute on solid, liter- 
ary matter was a requisite. That speed is often 
required on testimony, indeed it might be 
called the standard speed on “question and 
answer” material; but rarely is a candidate 
for examination required to write above one- 
hundred sixty words a minute on solid mat- 
ter. And to a writer who can write two hun 
dred words a minute on literary material, the 
writing of testimony at that speed is a compar- 
atively simple feat. Thus it is not surprising 
to observe—as those of us who watch the 
shorthand lists have been observing in recent 
years—that many of the brightest names now 
appearing in the reporting profession are 
those of our Diamond Medalists 


THIS observation, and its inescapable re- 
porting significance, is not confined to writ 
ers of our system of shorthand, who might be 
expected to be more familiar with these tests. 
I have frequently heard reporters with total 
lack of system consciousness speak of other 
young reporters thus, “He is good; he won 
the Gregg Diamond Medal.” Less than a 
month ago I learned of the appointment of a 
young reporter to one of the most responsible 
and highly-paid court reporting positions in 
the country. The name of the writer was 
vaguely familiar, so I turned to the pub- 
lished lists of Diamond Medalists and there 
he was—among the winners of the Medal in 
1935. The year after he won the Medal, 
he entered the Civil Service examination for 
the highest court position in his state (prob- 
ably the most rigid reporting examination 
given in the country)—and passed with a 
shorthand mark that put his name in the 
top flight of successful candidates, and now 
among those who have received the coveted 
appointment. 


I AM sometimes asked, “Why do the Dia- 
mond Medal winners almost invariably excel 
equally as well on testimony, judge’s charge, 
or solid matter?” The answer is simple. 
The ability to write solid matter at high 
speed is the backbone of reporting ability. 
It is true that in court very little solid, liter- 
ary matter is heard, and perhaps it is for that 
reason so many otherwise capable testimony 
writers fail on a simple one-hundred sixty 
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Notes from Famous Cases 


An actual page from the court record in the case of the People ws. Fish taken 


By MARTIN J. DUPRAW 
Official Reporter, Supreme Court, Westchester County, New York 
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solid take; yet all testimony is full of long, 
involved argument, long answers and com- 
plicated hypothetical questions—which are es 
sentially solid matter he opening of coun 
sel to the jury and the summation are closely 
akin to solid matter, as is likewise the judge's 
charge. They are couched in legal termin- 
ology, but they possess none of the unusual 
phrasing characteristics that make testimony 
so simple to write The judge’s charge and 
legal argument are usually considered the 
most difhcult aspects of court reporting sim- 
ply because, | think, too little attention ts 
normally given to the acquiring of speed on 
solid matter in the training of the average 
reporter. 


A LTHOUGH two hundred words a minute 
on testimony has been generally accepted as 
the standard of first-class reporting ability, it 
is questionable whether anything so variable 
as testimony can be set up as a true stand- 
ard. Some testimony may be so simple that it 
may be written as fast as it can be spoken; 
other takes on the same material, containing 
long solid questions and answers, will call for 
the very highest skill to write at anywhere 
near two hundred words a minute Solid 
matter, though naturally possessing some 
variability, as all spoken matter must, pre 
sents no such extremes. The writer who has 
been nurtured, as it were, on solid matter 
finds his skill affected less than the average 
writer’s by the type of material he is called 
upon to report. Since his minimum speed is 
based on a comparative “invariable,” ease or 
difficulty of material will be of little moment 
to him in a test or in actual work, so long as 
the speed is within his range. And for one 
who has proved himself capable of writing 
solid matter at Diamond-Medal speed, the 
speed factor is relatively unimportant; for I 
have yet to see the examination, the profi- 
ciency test, and only rarely the occasion in 
actual work, where the Diamond-Medal speed 
is not sufficient for all purposes. 

TH! first six Diamond Medals were 
awarded to writers for records made in the 
National Contests Since then there have 
been sixty-seven additional winners. A total 
of seventy-three have thus been won in the 
space of fifteen years; a truly remarkable 
record, as compared to the mere twenty-eight 
writers who from 1906 to 1924 had written at 
two hundred words a minute. 

All of the winners have won their medals 
under strict test conditions; and, with rare 
exception, has any of them won the medal 
without having previously won the gold or 
the silver medal at 175 and 160 words a min- 
ute, respectively There are many writers 
among them who began with the award at 
120 words a minute, and won each up the 
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line before crowning their achievements by 
qualifying for the supreme award. A tribute, 


it seems to me, to the ambition and training 
of the writer, as well as to t value of the 
Diamond Medal as a standard writing effi 


ciency 


CONSIDERING the history of this partic 
lar test, the rigid rules ar uper' 
which it is conducted, the careful selection of 
the material, the timing and the reading of the 
test, | know of no standard in the reporting 
world comparable to it as a criterion of fun- 


damental writing ability. It is my belief that, 


, 
f 


since the termination of the National short 
hand contests, this Medal test, inaugurated by 
the author of our system as a purely e 
cational and non-commercial enterprise, has 
contributed more to the elevation of writing 
standards in the field of reporting than any 


other single agency during that tim The 
proof of it is to be found in the present promi 
nence, among the list of the top-notch young 


reporters of today, of the names of so many 
Diamond Medalists! 


Key to Dupraw’s Notes 
Shorthand appears on page 495 


PeoPLE vs. FIsH 


Q Mr King in May 728 were nnected witt 
th P e¢ Department f the ¢ y f New York? \ I 
was 

Q In what capacity A As a dete assigned to the 
Bureau of Missing Persons 

Q On r about the 4th da f Jur 28 were you 
notified of the lisappearance f Grace Budd? A I 
was 

Q. What did you do tr nectior ‘ he vestigatior 
into the disappearance of Grace Bud after you were noti 
fled? 4 I was notified at about PM mn the 4th day 
wf June that Edward Budd, a brother of Gra Budd, ter 
years old. of 406 West l5th Street, ha reported the d 
appearance f Grace Budd to the 101 Precinct, whict 
ocated on West 20th Street 

Q. And did you go to the Budd home A I mmed 
ately repaired to the Budd home at 406 West Lith Street 

Q Did you visit the Budd family er A I did 

Q What did you do, Officer, after you visited the Bud 
home ? 4 I found on my visit to the Budd home that 
Edward Budd had placed an advertisement in the New 
York World of May 27th 

Q. You were placed in charge of this case. were you? 
A I was . 

Q Did you continue in charge f i r an arrest was 


made? A I did 
Q In November 1934 did you receive any documents 
from the Budd family? A I did 


The Clicking of Keys 


TUDENTS often complain that typewrit- 

ing is such a routine, mechanical subject 
rhe clicking of the keys even annoys them 
Yet a real artist on the typewriter can make 
those keys hum, and take on such a definite 
rhythm that the sound is actually pleasing 
Some day just stand outside of an office door, 
and listen to the regular clicking and rhythm 
of the keys operated by a capable stenog- 


rapher!—V. L. H. 
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WHO’S WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


Lirtzman Qualifies at 220 and 240 


Reports Examiner A. A. Bow. 


PURRED on, no 





doubt, by the tact al \ f ‘ 
that the or ly official were i} ate 
220 words-a-minute cer- a captain s al 
tificate was held by one board a \tla 
of the fair sex, Mr. Louis taking es of a meet 
J. Lirtzman decided to g Ww ea guar 
challenge this supremacy. a < 
So this April he added 1 pit black 
two more honors to his ‘ er W 
trophy chest. He quali- a i 
hed at 220 and 240 words t ta ut 
a minute within’ one writing i 
week, typing the 220 take iy a a night w t 
within twenty minutes, eal ‘ 
with but 18 errors! He is i vestiga 
now the only person whon 
we ave ialihed on — Mr. Lirtzman found 
a 240 solid-matter test! 
( C 
Lot IS LIRTZMAN is a graduate of the ul Reporte ct t 
New York City High School of Commerce { the State New Yorh 
His teacher was Miss Agnes Gilmore, on whom great ma re} \ 
he heaps instinted praise tor the painstaking graduated fror St. ] ! versit Br | 
amd enthusiastic training she gave hin At lyn, took t Bar Exar tion a Was ad 
the time of his graduation, he was the New mitted to practice H t umount 
York City High School Champior of legal work, but the f | fir 
When he was eighteen, and within a year shorthand report proved t t1 i 
ifter graduating, he qualifed tor the first decided to rema n that { It 
Diamor Medal t be awarded on the Gregg was shorthand ri rting that p 1 way 
Expert Medal test at 200 words a minute through college mi t i! 
He has received from the National Short in that rt of work 
hand Reporters’ Association three Interna a 
tional Speed Certit ates, as well as the Pri PFODAY M (Zz! tstal 
ficiency Examination Certificate On this tree-lance report New York City He 
proficiency test he qualihed on the 200 word rgat ed the N York § ~*~ rina 
a-minute dictation with an accura of 92 $s act gas is Director 
per cent ha the (, } es It is 
teresting t special 
His rsi Ssitior was that I tel ral I classes six Diar 1 M i t if prepa 
in the office of the Gr Writer, where he themsely rr t Supreme | t re 
served as secretary to Mr Leslie for a year eXa ation 


or two. He left to join the stenographic staff Mr. Lirtzmar by, naturally, is writing 
of the New York District Attorney's Office, Gregg shorthar , G 
and was soon promoted to the post of legal hand is a thing of beauty,” he says. “WI 
secretary and personal reporter to the Dis written at great speed it is like a canoe swiftly 
trict Attorney, a position he held through gliding through mountain waters, or the gay 


three administrations of that office During coursing of cl rough the sui ‘ 


this period, he frequently acted as official re It is graceful, symmetrical, a park witl 
porter to the Grand Jury. This work was life and rhythn Would that more student 
varied and tascinating Taking testimony A 1 hold t r sti s till the 1 fe 
ranging from confessions and declarations of the thrill, the exhilaration, that es wit 
dying gangsters and racketeers to statements iw ' Mr. Lis , 
by members of the judiciary, by mavors and should provide the needed stin e 


governors writers to make the » 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





WADLEIGH WINS GRAND PRIZE 


Story of the Annual O. G. A. Contest Results 
1939 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


RAVO! It is difficult to 

“return to earth” and pro- 

saically write an account 
of what occurred in a competi- 
tion of the magnitude of the An- 
nual O. G. A. Contest, with 
35,000 shorthand writers strug- 
gling for supremacy, ranging in 
age from seven to seventy, prac- 
ticing under every conceivable 
condition, but all with the same 
enthusiastic purpose of distin- 
guishing themselves in _ this 
event. We find words inadequate 
to tell you anything like the 
story that this picture repre- 


The scores piled up by the 

schools definitely point to a determination to 
secure “better-than-average” skill in both flu 
ency and formation of outlines. The thrill of 
competition and of the possible winning of a 
prize complemented the main objective, which 
was to develop correct writing technique. /‘/u- 
ency with control was definitely better. The 
O. G. A. Contest of 1939 will be remembered 
as an outstanding event! 


ry” . - . . 
FHERE will be disappointments, unfortu- 
nately. The school teams that did not qualify 
for an award failed to do so primarily because 
the writing lacked fluency. We are sorry, but 
we can only offer the suggestion that you 
take the criticism of your papers seriously, 
and definitely improve your writing style. It 
is important to your ultimate proficiency in 
stenography. 

“I dictated the Contest Copy at 90 words a min- 
ute,” writes Sister St. Mary of Sion, Notre Dame 
Secretarial School of Montreal. “We study and 
practice each sentence separately, and then attack the 
copy as a whole at 40 words a minute, increasing the 
speed gradually every day. I do not doubt that this 
daily speed practice and copying of the test will 
help to develop a better writing style that will im 
prove shorthand transcription work, whether we win 
a prize in the Contest or not.” 


Dictation of the Contest Copy is excellent 
practice for securing fluency, and should be 
employed whenever possible. 

But to get on to the prize winners. 


WHEN the teachers of Wadleigh High 
School first entered these contests, it was with 





mixed feelings as to the advis- 
ability of attempting to put such 
a large body of students into 
competition, for under the nor 
mal pressure of heavy work in 
a large metropolitan school they 
would necessarily have to limit 
their practice on the Contest 
Copy. In encouraging them to 
try, we pointed to our pet theory 
that better results frequently are 
had in larger classes where 
competition is keener. But we 
confess that we were not too 
sure of our position when it 


From Montreal — spect oo ne to orgonising a cam ia 2 
sents mens from Notre Dame 
Secretarial School 


school of this size! However, we 
ventured the suggestion—and its 
enthusiastic acceptance by the teachers and the 
students accomplished the rest! 

Wadleigh High School wins the Grand 
Prize in the O. G. A. Contest this year, piling 
up a score of 127.75 with a team of 827 stu 
dents, of whom 774 received Membership in 
the O. G. A. and 271 won Gold Pins. In ad- 
dition to the $100.00 in cash (the teachers’ per- 
sonal prize) and the Silver Trophy, the school 
has the distinction of receiving the first “800” 
Club Banner. Our sincere congratulations to 
the principal, teachers, and students of this 
school upon a magnificent performance! 


W OODBURY College demonstrates once 
again what systematic and skillful training 
can do in winning trophies. With a team of 
550 students, 510 of whom receive member- 
ship (186 with distinction), Woodbury makes 
a score of 111.75, capturing the First-Prize 
Silver Loving Cup in the Private Schools 
Division. There is keen competition for this 
trophy—Barnes School of Commerce of Den- 
ver has already won it on two occasions. If 
won the third time, it will become the per- 
manent property of the school. To relieve the 
suspense “Pop” Whitten evidently took to the 
tall grass, where he has been, to use his own 
words, “sitting and waiting until the winners 
are announced” ! 


SETON High School's 1939 Contest Team 
emulates the achievement of last year’s en- 
trants by winning the Silver Cup again in 
the Parochial Schools Division, with a score 
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of 89.75, which sends that trophy back to 
Cincinnati. There were 156 students in the 
team, all of whom received Membership Cer- 
tificates, 78 with Gold Pins. Excellent work! 
This especial cup, first won by West Phila- 
delphia Catholic Girls’ High School, and now 
captured for the second time by Seton High 
remains in the possession of the school that 
wins it three times. 


WE had difficulty in suppressing an enthu- 
siastic “Hurrah” when the finals disclosed that 
the team of Haverford Township High School 
of Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, had won First 
Place in the High School and College Di- 
vision. We have been watching the work of 
this school with considerable interest and ap- 
preciation, and expected sooner or later to 
see it become a formidable contender for First 
Place. That they did come in first this year 
testifies to the excellent training given the stu- 
dents by Mrs. Lena H. Rohrer, under whose 
supervision they trained. The team of 102 
made the excellent score of 94. 


BARNES School of Commerce, twice winner 
of the First-Prize Trophy in the Private 
Schools Division, betters last year’s record by 
almost ten points, and captures Second Place 
this year. With a team of 250 students, 210 of 
whom qualified for Membership, and 110 with 
Honorable Men- 
tion, this school 
achieved a score 
of 91.25. 

In the two 
previous years 
when the cup 
for First Place 
was won, the 
school’s scores 
were 106.75 and 
81.50 respective- 
ly. This is truly 
a great demon- 
stration of 
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been inclined to gamble, we'd have lost our 
mittens on the bet! There were 119 students 
(good-looking, too) in this team. All qualli- 
fied for Membership, 83 for Gold Pins. Con- 
gratulations once again, Miss Day and Mr 
Fries, on a superb job! 


OUR next prize winner is in far-off Siam— 
Assumption Bangkok As far 
back as we can school has 
been submitting imposing beautiful 
shorthand notes. With a team of 38 students, 
28 of whom won the Gold Pin, they make the 
excellent rating of 84 this year, thereby win 
ning Second Place in the Pari School 
Division. The history of achievement of As 
sumption College in the O. G. A. Contests 
would fill more space than we have availabl 


College of 
remember, this 


clubs of 


4 hial 


but in their conquest this year they simply 
repeat the splendid performances that have 
characterized their work in the past. Bravo! 
THE Third-Prize Winners in the High 


Schools Divisions like 


wise have splendid records of acc 


Schools and the Privat 
mplishment 


to their credit South St. Paul High won 
First Place on two occasions This year, witl 
a team of 134 students, they take Third Plac« 


A team of 85 students just rari 
Third-Prize Banner in the 
back to Morse ( 
Hart 
onnecti 


scoring 84. 
to win carried the 
Private Schools 


section 
lege in 
ford, ( 
cut, with a score 


ol &/./5 


IT is 


ing to note that 


iwiterest 


this score might 


have won First 
Place in other 
contests. 


For instance 


In 1929 the cup 
was won by South 


teaching skill, OF ge 
of which both — - score of 79.5—the 
awaiting results of the Contest cae wee ‘te 


Mr. Barnes and 
Mrs. Rosedahl should be very, very proud. 
In addition to the Second-Place Banner, a 
“250” Club Banner was awarded in recogni- 
tion of the work done. 


[LLINOIS State Normal University tena- 
ciously “topped” the 1939 contest scores in the 
High School and College Division for a long 
time—until Haverford Township's entries 
came along. Other scores hovered quiveringly 
close, but Illinois State finally gave way to 
Haverford, with a margin of two and three- 
quarter points. It was one of the most ex- 
citing moments in the contest. If we had 


with a tean f 34 students. This same 
s year with a score of 84 


the Contest 
school wins Third Place tl 


1930. With a score of 93—the highest score ever 
made up to that time in our Contests—the team of 
102 students of Proviso Township High Schoo! w 
the cup. 

1931. Proviso Township High School won again 


with a team of 117, making a score of 101. 


1932. Proviso Township High School won perma 
nent possession of the First-Prize Trophy, with a 
score of 105, made by a team of 276 students 

1933. Lowell High School, 
Chairmanship of Mr. Orton Beach, won First 
with a score of 87.25, made by a team of 132 stu 
dents. This year, Mr. Beach enters a team from 
Morse College that wins Third Place in the Private 


Schools Division with a slightly higher score—87.75 


under the Contest 
Place 
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4 Albuquerque High School won First Place Miss Martha Dodge, th nstructor under 
with a team of 19 students, making a score of 82 
: se § ision the team was trained, 
Albuquerque wins Fourth Place in the High Scho whose Uper'visia . re 
nd College Division this year, with a higher score writes 
y It is not ust chance that we went to the Goodyea 
) Woodbury College won First Prize with a Company, when Akron also has the Firestone, Good 
team of 247 students, s g 6 rich. and General Rubber Companies. We are jus 
136 W ibury s r e lead apturing per ne block from the main plant of . ir and many 
manently the Grand Prize Trophy with a team of f our students’ f ies work for that mpany. The 
students that scored gible wa 1 by Harry Cross IA boy 
1937 Woodbury repeats the performance with a ur sch M Hugh Alle f the Goodyear Tire 
team of 4 stu K he ( 
dents s¢ i g ed I 
7 . a 
ime I z ‘ 
19 Decatur rer 
High S ol wins PHI dirigibl 
Grand Prize 7 which you will 
pe wm 6 te find pictured 
f 2 students 
a ’ 1.2 alongside, Was 
the medium by 
That’s the his- which the fine 
tory of the First- club of papers 
Prize Winners from Akron was 
during the past transmitted  t 
ten years, It tes The “blimp” that brought the papers from New York 
tifies to the sus- East High School, Akron, Ohio Well. of course. 
tained interest it didn’t sail in 
in the O. G. A. competition as a means ol through the doors and alight on our desk 
focusing attention on a better shorthand style under its own power < No—but its 
lhe tendency toward higher speed accomplish arrival certainly gave us all as much of a 
ments in the classroom, reflected so clearly by surprise as if it had! When we reached the 
these records, is motivated in a large measure scene, the lighter-than-air craft was entirely 
by the ease and facility developed in the prac- surrounded by the men of the staff. who had 


tice for a style of penmanship 
that measures up to the O. G. A. 
standard. 


ST. ANN’S Academy of Raw- 


don (Montcalm), Canada, a 
newcomer in this Contest, won 
Third Place in the Parochial 


Schools section with a score of 
83.50, made by a team of twelve 
students, nine of whom won the 
O. G. A. Pin. 

We commend Sister Mary 
Rose Lillian upon the splendid 
work done in this initial entry. 
Training nine out of twelve 
students to the degree of pro 
ficiency required for the Gold 
Pin is a demonstration of sound 
teaching skill. Our congratulations, 


WE wish space would permit a further dis- 
cussion of the Contest entries, but alas, we 
must conclude here with a few remarks about 
some of the 

East High School, of Akron, Ohio, distin- 
guished itself in the Contest this not 
only by scoring for Eighth Place but by sub- 
mitting one of the most unique clubs received 
in this The Contest were 
neatly concealed beneath a life-like dirigible 
“floating” through a Goodyear Rubber Tire 


From the 


Sister ! 


entries themselves 


year, 


event specimens 





of the Holy Names, 
St. Lambert, Quebec 


minutely 
had 


Fortunate- 


already examined it 
and as interestedly as if it 


been Eckener’s own 


ly, no “souvenirs” were extract 
ed; otherwise there might not 
have been enough Contest pa 
pers left to decide the team’s 
rating. 


ANOTHER handsome submis 
sion came from Douglas, Wyo 
ming, High School. The papers 
were brought in a box of Gregg 
Ovals design, made of beautiful 
woods and with the 
skill and polish used on musical 
instrument 


finished 
Convent 


cases. Accompany 


ing the entry of St. Joseph 
High School of Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, was a superb typed portrait of Dr 


Many of 
you will already have seen it and the Douglas 
ovals and Akron dirigible in the display pub 
lished last month, 


Gregg, which is of outstanding merit 


Other beautiful cover designs accompanied 
the Contest Clubs of Massillon Commercial 
Institute, Massillon, Ohio; N: Dame Secre 
tarial School, Montreal, Canada; Havre High 
School, Havre, Montana; High 
School, Ecorse, Michigan; School of 
Business, Scranton, Aquinas 
High School, La Wisconsin ; 


tre 


| corse 
Powe ll 
Pennsylvania: 


_rosse, Lon 
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vent of the Holy Names, St. Lambert, Quebec, the regular list of TT 
Canada; Ruth M. Snider, Riverside, Califor- prize winners—ther« 
nia; Holy Angels High School, Manchester, were too many ex- @ 
New Hampshire; Edgewood High School, cellent papers for ® 
Madison, Wisconsin; Illinois Commercial ( that. We had to give & 
lege, Champaign, Illinois; St. Joseph School, you a special list of ® 
Peru, Illinois; Sacred Heart Academy, Bath Honorable Mention ® 
urst, New Brunswick, Canada; High School, Winners (started @ 
Saranac Lake, New York; Grace Business last month )—skilled 
School, Morristown, New Jersey; Notre penmen, every one, ¢ 
Dame High School, St. Louis, Missouri; No- as you can tell from 
tre Dame High School, San Francisco, Cali- the few sample spx . 
fornia; Coldwater High School, Coldwater, cimens of Honorable @ 
Michigan; St. Mary’s High School, Melrose, Mention notes show é 
Massachusetts; Mount Mercy Academy, Buf with the pictures of ©& 
falo, New York; Jesus-Mary Academy, Fall some f the pr 
River, Massachusetts ; Littlestown High winners 
School, Littlestown, Pennsylvania; Notre From Edgewood High 
Dame Acadetiy, Southbridge, Massachusetts ; IT is worthy ! School, Madison, 
Mount St. Bernard College, Antigonish, Nova mention that practi Wisconsin 
Scotia, Canada; St. Mary High School, Jack- cally all the students 
son, Michigan; and St. Patrick’s High School, in the prize-winning teams used pen instead 
Watertown, Massachu- f pencil, which specif 
setts illy contributed to the 
, f rk they did. Pe 
W E’RE glad to be able tes show up bette: 
to reproduce some of than pencil notes, and 
these Oftentimes the better writing generally 
most interesting and done with a pen. This 
lovely submissions can- may be partly due t 
not be successfully pho- the pride a student feel 
tographed for repro im Ss wat s utlines 
duction ; nevertheless, flow artistically fron 
many of you already the nil The lines d 
have had the opportu- not be e thick and 
nity of seeing the orig- shaded Outline ure 
inals on display at the more easily set am 
conventions ead, and therefore ca 
These beautifully constructed ovals , sorutiniand , 
THE list of Individ- contained the Douglas, Wyoming, neem Cty am 
ual Prize Winners entrees lent fountain pens ava 
(see pag < 513) able at comparative 
speaks for itself Unfortunately, our space small cost, we recomme that all short 
is too limited to comment on each specimen writers ad pt the “eT tead r 
Suffice it to say that these young writers 1 their note taking. It be easier on the 
are to be sincere eve e sl ' e readily « 
ly congratulated phere 1 because rT « irer lines, and the result 
upon aie writing naturally will he nducive to more accurate 
technique as skill transcriptior Si what a clear style has 
ful as many vet een deve ed |} the Honorable 
erans are able t Mention w A tes appear on 
claim page 512! 
The notes sub- 
mitted by Miss Wi are tremendously proud of the beautitul 
Jane Sam were job done this year developing expert writers 
unanimously vot- in the classrooms. If the same degre« f skill 
ed First Place. In has been obtained in typewrit : and n 
many instances transcription, other things being equal, we pre 
the scores were dict a brilliant career for the young people 
so close as to re who distinguished their ability in the 1939 
quire a magnify- QO. G. A. Contest. We hope you will have 
Ruth Snider's en- ing glass to chalk many other opportunities for distinction and 
try — effectively up the counts! We = service in your chosen profession More 


bound in cork 


couldn’t stop with 


power and success to you! 
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Some Faeility Drills in 


S we take up our closing shorthand drills 
for this year (the little hooks, so easy 
to make yet so badly distorted by some 

writers), let me admonish you that shorthand 
works for you only to the extent that you 
become master of correct style and execution 
and of theory and speed! 

suild the largest shorthand writing vocabu- 
lary that you can. Learn some new words 
and phrases each day, and do not be content 
merely to recognize them in your reading, 
but practice writing them until you can write 


them expertly and beautifully! 


THE penmen who write these shorthand 
plates have received as much as $5.00 a page 

they can write a page of shorthand such as 
you see in this magazine in trom two to 
three hours, depending upon their experience 

and some of them are not much older, if 
any older, than many of you! But they 
enjoyed writing shorthand and practiced for 
the exactitude required to write official plates. 
hey had to work faithfully and well to at- 
tain their skill, for they started no better 
writers than you are—no more expert than 
any beginner 

THOSE NARROW HOOKS. One dis- 
tinguishing mark of an “expert's” notes is the 
style in which the hooks are written. The hooks 
must be made deep and narrow, remember, and 
rounded out at the bottom Examine the 
illustrations and emulate the forms. The com- 
monest fault encountered in the notes of young 
writers is wide-lipped hooks that cannot be 
differentiated from the curves! Sufficient 
precision practice will enable you to make the 
characters as they ought to be: Deep and 
f the joining. 


Narrow, regardless ( 


WRITE fluently and swiftly. Check your 
outlines frequently and compare them with the 
plates. Observe slant and formation, and use 
the getaway-stroke at the end of characters 
Differentiate clearly in sizes of circles and 
lengths of strokes 

lake up these drills one at a time for prac- 
tice and analyze your work until you can 
write the outlines quite as expertly as the 
plate writer did. You can, and some of you 
are doing it, as revealed in the O. G. A. Con- 
test this year. And if you do not believe 
that many of the young men and women who 
entered the Contest can write beautiful short- 
hand, just drop a note of congratulations to 
some of those in the list of Honorable Men- 
tion Winners we are continuing this month! 
You'll no doubt elicit a reply—probably a 





By FLORENCE 
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Shorthand P 


ELAINE ULRICH 





enmanship 


letter written in superbly lovely shorthand! 
Shorthand correspondence is a good way t 
keep up interest in a good style, and it is fu 
too. More power to you all! 


Some Outstanding Writers Among the 
Honorable Mention Individual 
Prize Winners 
(Continued from the May issue) 


Hazel Ashbrenner, R. F.D. No 1. Box 221, Merrill, Wisconsir 

Connie Voermans, 611 Mill St Merrill, Wisconsin 

Mary Jean Zimmerman, St. Mary's School, New England 
North Dakota 

Emogene Buckles and Oretchen Brunnworth, Carroliten Higt 
School, Carrollton, Missouri 

Mary Ann Morris, 558 Haight S&., San Francisco, Californis 


Delphie Thompson, 706 Grove &t Sen Francis California 

Kathieen Waydeman, 312 Fillmore &t Apartment 6, Sar 
Francisco, California 

Bureka Yamada, 1419 Laguna St San Francieco, Californie 


Anita Marcotte, Drummondville, Quebec Canada 

Fiorinette Roberge, Brit Connecticut 

Rita Burfete, High School, Pottstown, Pennsylvania 

Mary Graszel, Neorwin Union High School, Irwin. Pennsylvania 
Elliott Boniface, 333 Adams St N. E Washingtor Dm. ¢ 

Edna Melcher, 3583 Warder &t. N. W Washingtor nm ¢ 
Agnes Vaughan, 6420 Blair Dl, N. W., Washington. D. « 

Lois Frances Neal, High School, Algood. Tennessece 

Ethel Jackson and Martha Wallis, Township High Scho 
Roseville, Illinots 

Mildred Pottebaum, ®t. Mary's Academy, Alton, lows 

Geldwyn Grabhern, Bt. Mary's Academy, Cristobal, Canal Zone 

Susan Duffala, High School, Salineville, Ohio 

Gladys Faure, High Scheol Manchester lowa 

Marie Hilbrunner, 198 Highland St... Roxbury, Massachusetts 

Magdalen Erman, Foley Ave Ft. Smit Artansas 

Doris C. Chan, Box 254, Ancon, Canal Zone 

Dolores Pimento, Pedro Miguel, Canal Zone 

Jeanne Rocker, Balboa Heights, Canal Zone 

Dorothy Maliszewski, 3072-A N. Pierce St... Milwaukee 
consin 

Marcella Nowicka, 3279 8. Sth Place, Milwaukee, Wistonsls 

Elaine Peart, 20 Oak &t Derry, New Hampechire 

Persis Young, Goffstown, New Hampshire 

Marie Nix, St. Mary's Academy. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Edith Flanagan, West Virginia Business College, Clarkebure 
West Virginia 

Annielee Wilson, High Schau Albia, lows 

Ray Carison, 2200 Thompson Ave., South St. Paul, Minnesota 

Don Schulte, 516 17th Ave., N.. South St. Paul, Minnesots 

Alyce Serbesku, 2025 Thompson Ave., South St. Paul, Minne 
sota 

Marie Tracy, 41¢ lith Ave., 8., South St. Paul, Minnesota 

Robert Clark, 623 N. ¢ Ave.. 8 EB. Washington, D. C 

Margaret Hoffman, 109 8. Clay &t., Delphos, Oblo 

Laura Sanches, College of Notre Dame, Belmont, California 

Willis Harris and Norma W t, Northern Business College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 

Kathleen Duncan, T20 W. Sth Ave Spokane, Washington 

Ruth Mitchell, BE. 2515 Tth Ave Spokane, Washingtor 

Elta Olsen, Westby. Montana 

Helen Stewart, Pomeroy, Washington 

Gerald Griffin, St. Mel High School, Chicago, Illinols 

G 8. Howry Marcos Miltiades and Yaennoulla Venard 
American Academy. Larnaca, Cyprus 

Mildred Beggs, 22 Scott St., Utica, New York 

Hortense Wentworth, 546 8 Main 8St., South Brewer, Maine 

Clyde BR. Summers, 1348 Buclid St.. N. W., Washington, D.( 

William Fiynn, 3100 Pierce Ave Marinette, Wisconsin 

James BR. Wynkoop. 730 N. Hewett, Hastings, Nebrasks 

Petey Bergetadt, 1132 Elizabeth Ave Marinette, Wisconsin 

Marian Furtedo, 1019 - 8th St., Oskland, California 

Elmer Thomassen, 5009 8S. 23 St.. Omaha, Nebraska 

Emilie J. Frank, R.F.D. No. 2, Bristol, Pennsylvania 

Evelyn Stein, 531 Hunterdon St, Newark, New Jersey 

John Edward Donnelly, 314 Illinois Bidg., Springfield, Tl! inots 

(Continued om page S18) 
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Awards Made in the Annual O.G.A. 
Contest 1939 


School Prize Winners 


GRAND SCHOOL PRIZE 
Silver Loving Cup to the School and $100 to the Teachers 


Wadleigh High School, New York, N. ¥ Thomas W. Byron, Gladys Huber Seale, Anne 


> ’ 


Dunnigan, Miriam 


Englander, Ruth Epstein, Bella ssarus, Bernice Marple, Geraldine McMakon, Florence Pickar, Charlotte 
Rosner, Freida Rubenstein, Elizabeth Scheibe, Evelyn Shapiro, and 


Catherine Ward, teachers 


827 students in team. 774 qualifying f O.G.A Membership, 271 for Gold Pin Seore 127.75 


DIVISIONAL AWARDS 


First Place Rawdon (Montealm) Quebec, Canada, Sister Mary 
Rose Lillian, S.S.A 
. ; ec 
Silver Loving Cup to the School and $25.00 to the 12 students in team, 12 qualifying for 0.G.A. Mem 
Teacher bership, 9 for Geld Pin. Seore &3.% 


Hick  Scnoot 2? iston: Haverford Next Five Places—Banner Schools 

T wnship Hig! er r Pennsylvania, 

Lena H. k , Prize-School Banners to the Schools and Esterbrook 
102 student eat 1 qualifying for OG.A Fountain Pen Desk Set to Teachers 
Membership, 7 } "in. Score 94 

Hicu Scuoor anp Coritece Division: Albuquerque 

Parvate ScHoo.s Is! od bury lege, Los High School, Albuquerque, New Mexico, Lillian M 

Angeles, California, / E.] yy 1 R. Frand Kieke, Jean Marsh, and Florence McKnight, teachers 

sen, Irene Gros, Mign ii nd Vivien M 193 student t 187 lif for 0.G 

Macaulay, teachers oy a A, Sg — O.G.A 
"50 ent i ear 1¢ yualifying for O.G.A 
Membe >. I r Go ? Score 111.75 Santa Clara Union High School, Santa Clara, Califor 

nia, Lillian E. Thompson, teacher 

Seton High School > ; " we . —" 

le } ¢ ; students if team quality ; uty Ale 

erome, teache bership, 27 for Gold Pin . 82 e 

alifying for O.G.A 


Seore 80 75 


Fresno Technical Junior College, Fresno, California, 
Ethel McCormack, teacher 
Second Place 118 students in team, 115 qualifying for 0.G.A 
Membership, 59 for Gold Pin. Score 8 
Second-Prize Banner to the School and Deluxe Gregg : - 
Fountain Pen to Teachers Kauai High School, Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii, Zipporah 

B. Douglas, teache: 

Cottecr Drviston: Illinois State 


‘8 students in team, 45 qualifying for 0.G.A. Mem 
, 1 <3 ; ) na -~ ; e 
Normal, Illinois, Alte Day and bership, 27 for Gold Pin. Score 80.75 


119 qualifying for O.G.A _— East High School, Akron, Ohio, Martha M 
Pin. Score 91.2 Dodge, teacher 


. . . . 104 students in team 10 \ g for a 
Private ScHoois D1 Barnes School of Com Membership, 38 for Gold Pin re 1 — 
meree, Denver or: Helen Linea Rosedahl, 
teacher Private Scuoorts Division: Illinois Commercial Col 
qualifying for O.G.A ege, Champaign, Illinois, Phebe Myers, teacher 

Seore 91.25 4 students in team. % qualifying for O.G.A Mem 
, : +, “4 bership, 33 for Gold Pin. Score 8 
PaROCHIAI Is The Assumption Col : 
’ 1 _ ? ~— ad 7 ; . os . ‘ 

ege, Bang oe B watien and M ] Powell School of Business. Scranton. Pennsylvania 
: ; . 

Schneider Margaret Hoffman, and Alice White. teachers 

% students in team. 38 q f r 0.G.A. Mem 44 students in team, 44 qualifying for 0.G.A. Mem 
bership, 28 for Gold Pir ‘ p ' bership, 24 for Gold Pir Seore 82.2 


Third Place Wenatchee Business College, Wenatchee, Washington, 
Mabel C. Morton, teacher 
Third-Prize Banner to the School and Deluxe Gregg 


14 students in team, 14 qualifying for 0.G.4. Mem 
Fountain Pen to Teachers 


bership, 11 for Cold Pin Seore 80.50 


Hien Scuoot anp Cottece Drviston: South St. Paul Churchman Business College, Easton. 


High School, South St Paul, Minnesota, Marie Karl Mershalil, Philip 
Mahaffy and Betty Kral, teachers 


Pennsylvania, 
Frankmore Viola Hopkins, 
Esther Spangenberg and Nettie Pettit, teachers 

134 students in team 29 qualifying for O.G.A Tl «at 


dents in team, 68 qualifying for 0.G.A. Mem- 
Members! 65 for Gold P Score 84 79 7! 


bership, 41 for Gold Pin Score 


Parvate Scnoots Drvrston Morse College, Hart- Humboldt College, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Mrs. J. P 
ferd, Connecticut, Orton E. Beach, Mrs. L. W. Peterson, teacher 
Sexton, and Gertrude Woods, teachers 36 students in team, 36 qualifying for O.G.A. Mem 
85 students in team, 85 qualifying for O.G.A. Mem bership, 26 for Gold Pin Score 79.25 
bership. 50 for Gold Pin. Score 87.75 
ParocniaL Scnoors Diviston: Saint Joseph High 
ParocuiaL Scnuoots Division: St. Ann’s Academy, (Continued on page 513) 
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ILLI) '‘OIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
Normal, Illinois -- Second Place 
Winner, College and High Division 












HAVERFORD 
HIGH, Upper nar 
First Pl@ x 

HighSchool jy 
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ALBUQUERQUE HIGH 

SCHOOL, Albuquer- 

que, New (cb @ Tele) 
Banner Winner 


<4 Pa a vara rayle 
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FRESNO TECHNICAL JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Fresno, California -=- Banner 


ie 






















SOUTH ST. PAUL (Minnesota) HIGH SCHOOL 
Third Place Winner - High School Division 























D ‘OWNSHIP 

= Lite ag: 

’ > iar KAUAI HIGH SCHOOL, Lihue, Kauai, Hawaii 
1 bivision Banner Winner - High School Division 
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EAST HIGH SCHOOL, Akron, Ohio 


f ) and SANTA CLARA (pali= 
aboye a) UNION HIGH SCHOOL(Ieft) 
Banners--High School Division 


(010) 0)5 10), 0 Aa 0) 0) 0 
Los Angeles, 
Calif. -- 













BARNES SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE, Denver, 
Colorado--Second 
Place, Private 
Schools Division 

















ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, Champaign, lllinois 
Banner Winner -- Private eled elelep a hivision 














FIRST PLACE WINNER 
Private Schools 
Division 











CHURCHMAN BUS- 
1G) So Ole) BP D0} 
Easton,Pa.=- Pri- 
vate Schools 

Division Banner 











HUMBOLDT COLLEGE, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Banner Winner =-- Private choois Division 











el _— 7 


s*Hartford, Connecticut -- THIRD PLACE WINNER, Private Schools Division 
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SETON HIGH SCHOOL, 
First Place Winner, 


P 


| is “3% ww, 











NOTRE DAME SEC- 
RETARIAL SCHOOL, 

Montreal, Quebec 
Banner Winner 











ST. JOHN'S CATHEDRAL 
HIGH SCHOOL, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin-Banner Winner 





i 


ASSUMPTION ACADEMY, Nicolet, Quebec? 
Canada (left) -- Banner Winner, Pa-j 
rochial Schools Division 




















Cincinnati, Ohio THIRD PLACE 
Parochial 
Parochial Schools Me pe 
vision 








SAINT ANN'S 
ACADEMY , Raw- 
don, Quebec 







WENATCHEE BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Wenatchee 
Washington (above) 
Banner Winner, Pri- 
vate Schools 





ST. JOSEPH HIGH SCHOO 
Wapakoneta, Ohio (above 
isthe lel-pame PO elel- >a 





0), ) 2) Pa 05 (0.0) ae) ae 10- 3 Ge 
NESS, SCRANTON, Pennsyl- 
vania -- Banner Winner 
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Individual Prize Winners 


Fiast Prize a] Loving Cup 
4. Medal 
Tauren Paize 


4 ure 


mal, 127 | w Avenue 


See picture m pate opposite 


Divisional Awards—Continued from page 504 


ul 


Honorable Mention Banner Clubs—aAIll Divisions 


Wention Ranner to the ls making 








High Sect 
Frea 
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More Honorable Mention Clubs—AIl Divisions 


Gold Seal Honorable Mention Certificates to the Schools 


Alaska 


Arizona 


ool, Ray, D M 


teacher 


California 


College of Notre 


nont 
teacher 
Brea Ollr 
School 
Nebel 
High Sect 
Wilma 
teache? 
Senior H 
Marion 
Secretaria 


Irene M. Ar 1 


Union H 
city 
Union H 
Beulah 
Abraham 
Los A 
ler te 
Belmont 


Angeles 
Herring 


Sweetwate 
School 
Laurah 

Newport 
School, 


Leonard L 


teacher 
Chaffey . 
tarlo. 
teacher 
Union H 
Ada B 
Union H 
Mrs 
teacher 
Heald (Ct 


George 


tertha Knapp, 


Emma M 


Maude W 


Dame, Bel 
Sister Ann Lore 
High 
Beatrice 
her 


“la Union 
Brea, Mr 
He! mick 
wool, Chino. Mr 
Appleton Horner 


tea 


School, Cx 
teacher 
Glendale 


igh rona 
Dixon 

1 School 
teacher 
King 
teacher 
Lodi, 


gh School, 


igh School, 
H. Burrell, teacher 
Lir n High Schoo 
weles, May J. B 
acher 
High School, Los 
Pa ne Elizabet! 
teacher 
High 
city 
teacher 
High 


r Union 
National 
L. Hiser, 
Harbor t 
Newport 


nion 
Beach 
Thompson 


‘ollege, Of 
Ordnung 


Junior ( 


igh School 
Booth, teacher 

igh School, Sanger, 

Henders 


Oxnard 


Hiege, San Jose 
E. Pople, teacher 


Canada 


Presentation of Mary, Duck 
Lake, Saskatchewan, Sister 
M. Anne of the Presenta 
tion, teacher 

St. Mary’s Academy, Halley 
bury, Ontario, Sisters 
Gerard-du-Redempteur and 
St. Ludivine, teachers 


Se Ange 
treal 


la’s Convent, Mon 


Quebec, Sisters Marie 
Perpetue and Marie-Sylvio, 


teachers 


Holy 
Quebec 
teacher 


School of 
Saskat 


burn 


FP. Bla 


Mt. St. 


Denver, 

teacher 
High School, Brie, 

Davis, 
High Seh 

V. Dempsey and William 
teachers 


Force 


Angels’ 


Convent, Rouyn, 
Sister St. Rodolphe 
Wey 

Hilda 


Commerce, 
hewan, 


ckwell, teacher 


Colorado 


Euphrasia’s School 


Sister M. Frances 
A. Evelyn 

teacher 

ool, Sterling, Audrey 


Canal Zone 


High School, Balboa, Mary E 

j teacher 

St Mary's Academy Cristo 
al, Sister M 


Butler, 


Georgina 


Connecticut 


Bassick High School, Bridge 
port I lan Jacob and 
Helen Werner, teachers 

High School, Hartford, Rose 
M. Conway and Haz M 
Creamer, teachers 

t vorth Memortal High 
s wl South Wir 4 
Miriam Hi. Stay teacher 

Cath High School, Water 
bury, Sisters St. Agnes and 
St. Mary Der teachers 

Illich School, Wethersfield 
Anne Welsul, teacher 


District of Columbia 


‘ tia J r-Senior High 
Washington, Grace 
g. teacher 
Hawaii 
I r ton High Set 
Honolulu T Mat hima 
and Mrs. M. Wakayama 
teachers 
Intermediate and High Scho 
Walluku, Maui, Mr ¥Y. N 
Na iwa, teacher 
Illinois 
Oxford Township High School 
\ a, Dorothy M. Rehn 
her 
Community High School, 
Altamont, Everett L. Haag 
teacher 
Madonna High School, Aurora 
Sisters M. Adeleida and M 
Therese, teachers 
High School, Batavia, Miss 
B. 8S. Schumann, teacher 
Reed-Custer Township Hig! 
School, Braidwood, Edith 
Peterson, teacher 
Township High School, Carmi 
Kendric Bangs, teacher 
St. Augustine High Scho 
Chicago, Sisters Mary Ar 


tonita and Mary Genevieve 
teachers 
mmercial Sc hdo 
Chicago, Sister Maura, 
tea her 
Harter Stanford 
Hich School 
May A 
Hich School, 
sh Martin, 
High School 
Josey 
Township 
Pulaski 
teacher 
Township 
komis 
teacher 
St Joseph School 
Sister M. Adeline, 
Township High School 
ville, Florence 


teacher 


St. Joseph Cx 


Township 
Flora, Mrs 
Gibson, teacher 
Huntley, Han 
teacher 
Monmouth, Jo 
teacher 
High School, Mt 
Eleanor Reavy 


School, No 
Bright, 


High 
Allene 


Peru, 

teacher 
Rose 

Harper, 


Community High School, Sid 
ney, Ernestine M. Steele 
teacher 

Sacred Heart Academy 
Springfleld, Sister Mary 
Victor, teacher 

High S&chool Urbana Sarah 
I Fisher teacher 

Indiana 

( t Central High School 
Hammond, Sister M_ Ivar 
teacher 

lowa 

St. Mary's Academy, Alton 
Sister Mary Adalard 
teacher 

Senior High School, Ames 
Madalene Canvir teacher 

Hi n & hool Ciuthrie ter er 
Mra. Ruth L. Turley 
teacher 

High Sehool, Manchester, Mae 
M. Hanlon, teacher 

High School, Mason City 
Myrtle I Albert, teacher 

Central High School, Sious 
City, Emma Beck, Lillian 
Kessler, Bina Mae Traxler 
and Harriet Waechter 

achers 
Kansas 

Hich School, Garden City 
Grace Oldham, teacher 

High School, Marysville, Irene 
Creager, teacher 

High School, St. John, Ruby 
FE. Oldham, teacher 

High School, Salina, Florence 
McCall, teacher 

Sacred Heart High School, 
Salina, Sister Vincent, 
teacher 

High School, Topeka, Rida 
Duckwall, Mrs. Lucile Bly 
ond H. D. Shotwell, teachers 

Kentucky 
Sacred Heart Academy, Louis 
Sister Eva Marie 
a her 
Maine 

St. Peter's School, Lewiston 
Sister Marie Aline, teacher 

Thornton Academy. Saco, 
Melba HB. Ramedell, teacher 

High School, Winthrop, Mar 
guerite Tapley, teacher 


Maryland 


St. Michael's Commercial 
High School, Baltimore, 
Sister Mary Salesia, teacher 

Bethesda Chevy Chase Senior 
High School, Bethesda, 
Lillian G. Moore, teacher 

High School, Sparrows Point, 
Nettle R. Fox, teacher 


Massachusetts 


High School, Agawam, Ger 
trude M. Belyea and Helen 
Henderson, teachers 


Dominican Academy, Fall 
River, Sister Jeanne d' Are, 
teacher 

Jesus-Mary 
River 


Academy, Fall 
Mothers M. Mary 
of the Cenacle, M. Mary 
Massabielle and M. & 
Hilda, teachers 
St Louls Academy 
Sisters Marie-des 
and St. Jean du 


Lowel! 
Victotres 
Cenacle, 
teachers 
St. Ar Academy, Marlboro 
Sister M. Bugene de Jesus 
eacher 
Edward F Searles 
Methuen 
Whitehead 
Notre 
Adams, 
acher 
Holy Trinity 
toxbury. Si 
Leona, teacher 
St. Joseph's Academy 
Antoine de 
Assomption, Francotse-de 
8. J. and Marte-de 
Lourdes, teachers 
Notre Dame Academy, 
Southbridge, Sister Helene 
ifix, teacher 
Union College, 
Mrs. Paul 


n's 


High 
Hazel M 
teacher 
Dame School 
Sister M 


School 


North 
Edmond 


High School, 
ster Mary 


Salem 


Sisters 


lu -Crus 
Sout! 
Hoar 


Atlantic 
Lancaster 
eacher 

St. Patrick's 
Watertown, 
teacher 


High School, 
Sister Clare. 


Michigan 


High School, Ooldwater. 
Carrie Kempster, teacher 

Fordson High School, Dear 
born, Marion Hunsicker, 
teacher 

Western High School, Detroit, 
Dora HL. Pitts, teacher 
High School East Jordan 
Frances L. Wheeler, teacher 
High School, Hazel Park, 
Eleanor Thomas, teacher 

St. Ambrose School, Ironwood 
Sister M. Henriella, 
teacher 

St. Mary High 
son, Sister Helen 
teacher 
Secrefarial 
Mrs. Marcella 
teacher 

Central High School, 
Idah F. Willison 


School, Jack 
Regina, 


School, Lansing 
Griffith, 


Sturgis 
teacher 


Minnesota 


Northern Business 
Bemidji, Mrs 
Sathre, teacher 

High Schoo Blooming 
Prairie, Agnes Kloster 
teacher 

Crosby-lronton Junior 
Crosby, Edith D 
teacher 

Memorial 


College. 
gE. M 


College 

White 

High School, Ely 
Clara Meclver, teacher 

Junior College, Eveleth, G 
Irene Campbell, teacher 
High School, Hutchinson. 
Elsie M. Jorgenson, 
teacher 

High School, Kenyon, Ger 
trude Schultz, teacher 
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High School, Luverne, Amar Sacred Heart School, B I Hi . M V 
. no 
da J. Hansor teacher field. Sister Anita Mirian @ > oe . ermont 
Good Counsel Academy, Man teacher H Seb Selineville. 8 | Iostitute, B 
kato, Sister M  Agnesine High School, Garfield. Teresa Raymond Davis. teacher . Mrs B. J. Bee 
teacher M Bone teacher Holy Angels’ Scho ~ ey n her 
> 
High —_ ne Mar Our Lady of Grace Scho Sister Helen Pa ‘ 
garet Lowe, teacher , . ‘ tr . Hie? Se hox Ww 4 . 
Ke Sister M_ Ber ‘ 
College of St. Benedict. St srands. teacher uehby. Mre Mila Washington 
J Ss ; prar " 
oseph ister M. Jane . Bemints Aces. Secs and Mars Gibbs —_ Sco 2. 
teacher ; - ee teachers 
St. Joseph's Academy, St rae ies lor N m teacher 
: er ; S ' 
Paul, Dorothy Helmer and S . Ore _ ’ 
eS , " " 
Sister Laurena, teachers ' - - aes ' 
Hich Scho Sleepy Eye - ey « s er H ‘ s liwa Ma 
Mildred L. Wilson, teacher far eacher High School, For . 
High School, Willmar, Edith rece Business School, Mor Grove, Mary A High School, Puys Ge 
M_ Johnson. teacher bad Sister M. D . r a 
‘ passiors eacher | H Scho re 
. Ween y High Sect New n I + avert Ca 
Missouri | a oe Oklahoma : —t 
s I. Righter, and | : M M i 
High School, Carrollton - . teneiene n Scho 
Verna, L. Leect teacher . ue . eaten ~ eae - j cane Ml : 
St. Joseph Academy cr ‘ . Vlga & Mars , 
cothe, Sister M. Anr = = _ 
ata teacher . 
ald Mary's SBechu Rahway 
High Scho Deering, Mr > 
Bictee Cement % o- ennsy mi y F 
R. E. Jonakin, teacher Pennsylvania West Virginia 
Loretta Academy Kansas ‘ ler High Set Ww 
City Sister M Angels . Sister Me fs H ) Selo B ‘ , . WwW iH 
Augusta, teacher le, ten Craw er : 
Public High Set Was Harr High & 
net , ' ’ iH t ; Ant I R 
ington, Leona F. FE New York — . 
ea her H isconsin 
High Sct ’ 
Schox Aver s MM . 
Montana eh enele ' ‘ 
s M 
Butte Business ‘ eae t High Sel l I I s I and ‘ 
Butte, Elizabeth M. I fa Marion E. 1 y I I te 
teacher " ‘ a ‘ Tow " H " 
High Scho Havre ( I 2 j h Schoo ( = " IP ; a M . : 
Clair, teacher < mM iI fia of J ‘ =, , 
“fr . : <b : » . : ' , M A 
Nebraska Joseph's B School, Pleasa M 
Lockport, Sister Marie } s Butler, teacher , ' 
I teacher : . “ s Hich & 
St. Lodger Academy ; . *, Seacue Ss A s Aca \ vs “ 
: Creighton, Sister M ' . Me CUunceptics Barre, & / 
Amadea, teacher Scaes New Yor Cn ' M 
. ¢ Meriangela ache 
High School, « Virginia RI as cr. 
» & hode Island 
M. Sahs. teacher ~ . . Ww ! iW " 
Publie Scho Scribne ‘ e ft H . : 
Irene Mestl. teacher St. Mary's Cor hes 
. 2 r M 
North Dakota 4. Merey High Sct M 
Nevada : e. § Mary 1 
s Mary's Hig Se New 
High School Las Vegas Eng re Mt ’ ul ‘ " » we 
Rosie Copenhaver teacher , her » Ma 4 
South Dakota f ‘ , 
New Hampshire Ohio Seb Chamt ! Heart School, Wa 
P : M 
High School, Hanover, F o ah . . . - 
ence EB. White. teacher 
Audra T : I N 
Holy Angels High Scho Secred Heart ( . . 
Manchester. Sister Juditt ey : 2 < slansog ee _ Foreign 
Sc ox ea 
Marie, teach Mary Leonard 1M = tecies HW 
St. George High Schau M . , : 
. rt, teachers High Sect , “ 
hester, Sister Mary f St lob ’ 
~ | = r I M ; 
Claude, teacher . mies as , 
teacher | ’ 
New Jersey maculate ( tion Hist Tennessee ! 
= “ I> : ' x! ‘ 4 
st Peter's Commercial Jane eacher 4 M 
School, Belleville, Sister ercial 1 Ma n. M 
loseph Eucharia. teacher Lois H 


Red Seal Honorable Mention Certificates to the Schools 


Arkansas ». § , Connecticut District of Columbia 
4 ‘ } ; 
St. Scholastica Academy, Fort t MI Ps ‘ 
Smith, Sister Mary Andrew Hich & end Junior ¢ i s Ma ‘ \ 
C li . eg I Ollie Pea J r 
california Clark and H rT Da High School, Norwalk 
Junior College, Fullerton cachers . 7 eacher Illinois 
Freda Schmale teacher Notre Dame High & s ry = f | 
Polytechnic High School, Long Francise« s r A Ml A M 


Reach Alma A Shee am. teacher teacher 
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ar A 
and 


High Schoo Chi 
M. ¢ 
hra, tea 
ara High 

hicago, Sister 
lL a, te 
Hig 


Crawford, teacher 


Lourdes 


M 


ementia 
hers 
Se hox 


Mary 


sters 
Onuy 


Bart 


h Schoo 


Seneca 


eacher 


Indiana 


ent Vi 
Bist 


la 
M 


sf 


vi 
Wayne 


er 


Massachusetts 


High Sect 


Sister Jean ce I 


Joseph's 
Lowe! 
teacher 
r High 


fleld, Gertrude 


Mans 
Olser 


School 
F 


Sen 


teacher 
Mary 
Mother 


acher 


s School Me 
Mary Margaret 


St rose 


h Case Scho 


High 
Laura L 


st 


Blue 


Arkansas 





California : 
al Cent 

liege, Coa 
Watters 


Exten 
State Cx 
Mildred 


Coalinga 
Fresno 
inga 
teacher 

Joint Union 

Kingsburg 

Miller, teacher 

Agnes’ High 

Angeles, Sister 

Rose 


Scho 
Merlin 


High 
Mrs a 
School 
M 


her 


Las 


Made 


St 


tea 


eine 


High - Wor New Jersey 
Cletus, teacher High School, Asbury Park 
Ruth G. Sandersor teacher 
Michigan Junior-Sentor High School 
Princeton A Myrtle 
r High School, Sault Ste H rf. teacher 
Marie. Marion D. Wendt 8 r High School, West 
a taanee rood. Mabel Hylton, teacher 
New Mexico 
Minnesota 
1 Se hox Belen Mrs 
Set Chatfield, Carina Grace E. Richard 
( randson ea - 
High Set M 
ta, I W 4 ea ’ , 
y Tr High 8 New York 
es I s r xX 
° Se \ 1s Commercial Schor 
‘ Buffalo, Sisters M. Ar 
. Wa 
. . og : . a. Mary ¢ aa M 
. I a teachers 
iH » & ™ Hicks t 
Mississippi ( C. Claus, teacher 
iH s ” Midd aT 
Gully dor ‘ hia Brook e 
act ba 4 s t r 
High & New Y 
2 ‘ » @  M Ca 
Missouri 
I } 
: North Dakota 
! r ~ S 
- | Sc hoe BR arck Mr 
anita M. Ed ' 
" H Schor 
St. 1 3 M Ohio 
rR . . 
H Schox 
Mansfield. & rs Edwa 
V ontana Mf und M Alicia 
- . ", Adena ! s Newark 
. . S Rose Miria 
S ul iH Sho 
Nebraska Sister Mary de 
4 s Acace 4 D s ( T 
r M Edmond ~ 7 M I 
» & ™ Kearney t .) High 8 u T 
Barber t ( nle Moore . 
‘ Hi 1 & Omaha 
» Kr t Oklahoma 
h High & x 0 ha 
4 e O Harvey and ¢ ¢ Hich & & J ‘ 
M. Schroer, teacher | « RB W. Po 
raska State Teachers ( hap 
ge Wayne Ar Ss 0 4 al & 
1. teacher Mechanical ¢ ege s 
ater, Ruby H 
, . W tud ea 
New Hampshire ' 
h School, Farmingtor Pennsylvania 
Eva ( Mart eacher 
Ss I r it » Sehox Connelisy e 
I W an act Gladys FP ! eache 


H ’ s San Weet ' Se how f Cor er 
R : » Beatri M Va ’ Br r i 
Fe s, teacher a. Bla e La Bos r 
Joseph’s Commercial ; . 
Scho San Dies = . 
I elis eacher . , 
- . " Canal Zone 
R Alexa 
eas B H s iH School, ¢ t H 
Ww gtor rT? I > oe 
Holdridge eacher 
Canada Colorado 
Rosary Comme a u School, Greeley, Susan 
School, St. Stephen, New M teacher 
Brunswick, Sister Margaret ( y High Set Montrose 
Marie, teacher Maude B. Butler, teacher 
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High Schoo Fi tgabethtown 
Evanna M._ MSBarr. teacher 
ul yh e « e Erte 
s r Ma ra a 
y s Maria Academy, Eric 
Sis enda Marte 
tea 
Norw High o 
Irw Flor eK Sa 
her 
High & ” Pot wn 
’ . scher 


Philippine Islands 








an Vora " 
' 4 
Texas 
« School. W 
o Aller eacher 
Vermont 
HW ’ B ingt 
onsted 
- ‘ School & 
= Vi : 
uf s 
W ashineton 
| _ 7] | | 
Ak ] 
West Virginia 
\ Fraz r 
West ¥ ‘ 
as 
\ \ 
. : 
Wisconsin 
Mf S M 
ra n _ r M He 
= , Hit 
uf ‘ € 
Foreign 
. Schow Fred 
h Virg 
M I na 
Schools 
H Sel ! 
: yarna 
Connecticut 
, . Dant s 
= a r 
H ~ East Hartf 
} I and Ele 
he ‘ = 
N I 8 A 
Vi . id 
High School, Thoma Jose 
n P teacher 
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’ ' e ‘ fiss | h Scha } N s Qler 

District of Columbia ,  M . . 
3] h ty nod and OM 4 ‘ . tea r . » oy 
; ‘ High Sct Waet ; A Hask achers : ~ Kansas 
gtor Anna M B M 
snd Williete R. M Kentucky - 8 ° 
here M . . 
St. I k’s Aca \ Notre I ‘ M 
F e “ ‘ 5 é = Vi ¥ i s ’ 
and Mary © 4 achers r her VM ontana 8 ° . 
“we ER V 
Florida Maine . 
| I } ~ : M M “ ‘ 5 I 
tie : 2 oa M 
West Pa Hea Fay R ¢ I acer " ' 
r S I } ‘ " 
Hamor ea bie a P 
N 4 I sf ge Nebr iska . - 
Hawaii ' , ' fon 6 
\ ee ul 
" - fs 

St 4 . Sanf M ‘ ‘ ‘ e 

Wa M s t 


Mary Mars teacher . f Philippine Islands 


Illinois ’ Q 2c 
~ « ( ‘ Venu Jersey acher 
+ File H 1» ETI ‘ 
La E ‘ . { » ‘ 
r M assac huse tts N ; A Rhode Island 
\ H Ss : j 
Sisters M s A M ~ 
MY : ' Mary . 
~ M ‘ 


: South Dakota 
s iH H “ - “ r Ma bus Neu Me 11c oO 


( . M ’ r 
r = . 4 
F Ml rW T M 
“ ‘ a Ww e : 
. M 5 . 
ul ' ’ xs. teact 
— Ne u York 
: Michigan lexas 
- = . . M ‘ a 
T W e , ‘ be 
I H . M 4 Hig . 
= “ = r M as ee r 
" oO » I I Schor - R . 
\ H i Grand R Zora 1. I . eg OW Vermont 
_ Vl . 
R M , ta a 
} ' 5 us 
} er 
H = + . 
Mu m 8 = act Ohio 
} . r His ~ y Mi . ' } irginia 
~ } { vu K ” 4 
+2 uf ‘ » . . . . Ml , | . 
‘ ‘ High School, Michigs . 
‘ ‘ W A. Klebba i Allen, tes ‘ fM Aca ‘ Hig 
t High § 0 ‘ : ‘ Ma 
Re Towns! H tee Shaw. teacher r ache 
« . 8 Mary W His ~ Westpha M ! S 
MI teache s Mariands, tea > M Washington 
' i Reh I " r 
Mildred 7 . ‘ I s Mod I a 
fildre ‘ Minnesota : Mrs 
her H = . . 
" . ang . teache 
‘ y I - , High Scho 
Scho \ Ce ur I 
, Fa Jen 
| t her + Gre \ M Wisconsin 
. x Aca Ottawa ‘ . teachers s 7 ae 
] _ . ! > 
s r 3 teacher H * . M a | . 
. oO Lady + o Casa es t& ss . ‘ ‘ 
«a 4 Edward = er : e - ; \ . t ul ~ 4 
. ' Scho . — 
4 . . , . Fond I M 
f Sister M. Ca ' High School, § Oklahoma 
A 
r Cloud Mary A 4 * ' 
} Sc hor en - < ‘ , 
~ M e Rose ‘ ad a 
; oO f ‘ I 
’ Mississippi School. M R 
School. W Panama "ar . 
i a Lueck ite 
eacher 2 | Me " 
. : ° 
lowa é S. ¢ . 
R Pennsylvania 
Hich & } = 
w. ti 4 a : f 
, Foreign 
Kansas Missouri 
High Sct Attica, M i Set Car bf " : : 


Mildred Urbs eacher Sue McAmis, tes 
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Outstanding Writers Among Honorable Mention Individual Winners 


Mary 
Giadys 


Te 
Ore 
Ste 


8 


Bette 
Sehoo 
Rosella 


June 


Juneau 
Olga Paul 
Alaska 


Dorts 
w“ 


Mare 
nt 


Massachu 


a 


r 


Park 
New 


I 


Mary 


Columbus 
William 


St - 
France 


Kans 


Helen 


Joseph 
enn 

Mildred 
Waln 


enr 
Henry 
St 


Mary O 


Ave 


Minnes« 
Mary Jennerso 
High 
Kar ‘a 
Lois Borland 
Tigard 
Jean Keitl 
Hammond 
Evangeline Cotter, 
St.. Wewoka, 


James 


Wewoka, Wewok a 


Glorina 
St., 


Mary Loulse Sorge, 
School for Secretaries 
Altoona, 

Elien Grinnell, 
St.. Los Angeles 

Merrilynn Brinton, 
School, 

Margaret Beth Asher, 
Broadview Academy 
la Grange, 

Marjorie 
Springfield Ave., 
Illinois 

Mary Agnes 
McClure 8t., Marion, 
Indiana 


Regina 
a.. 


s Bt., 


(Continued from page 503) 


Clarice Taylor, 1361 Aunol Gertrude Durkin, Queen of Eleanor Hopp. 744 High St. 


Drive, Los Angeles, Peace High School, North Aurora. Illinois 

California Arlington, New Jersey Theresa Torneten, 528 EB 
Mary Frederick, Kimball Julien Malee, Box 390, Broadway, Council Bluffs. 

County High School Leoneth, Minnesota lows 

Kimball, Nebraska Elaine Higgins, Newark Jane Noonan, 78 N. Fourth 
Harriet Karcher, High School, Preparatory and Commercial! se Aurore, Illinois 

Gloucester, Massachusetts School, Newark, New Jersey 


Martha Stuth, Forestville, 
Wisconsin 
James Lawson, 700 Davis St., 


° - ‘ Ishpeming, Michigan 
Junior QO. [.. A. Test Dick Long, Brea-Olinds 
Union High School, Bres 
California 
The Apple Tree and the Rose Martie Rese, © &. View 
Se Aurora. Illinois 
June Malon, 810 Galena Bivd 


Avrora, Illinois 
ad . - yp “~ z DP -« = ~~ a Deorethy Yaut, High Scheol 


Crete, Nebraska 
Catherine Fiick, 318 Laurel 


St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
"a re 2 J To Marcella Yilk. 207 ‘South 
Locust, Grand Island, 
oc Nebraska 
oe =) Anna T. Visinski. 235 Colum 
7 et _ - ee ea bia St Hempstead, New 
York 
Dolores Kannapell. St. Al 


¢( as. ie AVP SA A phenous School, St. Louts 
fissour! 
Helen Humphreys, Norwich 


. Vermont 
Jr ; = ~r fa a val fp Maxine Webster, High School 


Lancaster, Missouri 
Orvis Johnson, High School 


4 Chatfield, Minnesota 
J, _ = a A o a Grace Daley. Our Lady of 


Mercy Convent, Aylmer 


» East, Quebec, Canada 
° “- Mary Lou Dorchester 
OO" appa 40) 810 Brookridge, Ames, lows 


Nora Ehlers and Glenn R 
3 Wilson, Community High 
o School, Altamount, Illinois 
v= ot a ae < 7 ee June Wood, 426 E. 334th St 

y Willoughby, Ohio 

‘ Margaret Schorey, Technica! 

. High School, St. Cloud 
y 22 ° — 2 ia _ Minnesota 


Stella Freasier and Sylvia 


J - » & F Jenkin, High School, Ray 
P / Arizona 
: » —_ Cc o> A Madeleine Boucher, 367 Elm 
>> St., Woonsocket, Rhode 
" >) Island 
. P . Lucille Draeger, 603 Pine 
° Or } 
. lt i Ge. * St Wyandotte, Michigan 
Ruth Geniac, 2242 - 12th St., 
a = Wyandotte, Michigan 
Y P sf? Marion Sutliff, Eureka Rd 
’ on” a me — a Wyandotte, Michigan 
Eveiyn Marsh, 65 Summit St 
2 j South Portland, Maine 
— , . ’ 
? m4 eee! ae Ar Kathleen Considine, Mesilla 
-. sail " Park, New Mexico 
Anna Laura Ivey, Union High 
F ? School, Las Cruces, 
CO “2 - © a SY’ e — Z New Mexico 


Rhodanelle Rader, 260 West 
» Griggs, Las Cruces, New 


* aid a ate Y oe r —o (7%) F "cute Box 62, Las 


Cruces. New Merico 
Rhoda De Haven, Bethesda 
Chevy Chase Senior High 


Edwin Piath, BR.F.D. Ne. 3 Iris Hillman, Heald College, School, Bethesda, Maryland 
Rockford, Iowa San Jose, California Dortha L. Garner, Stillwater, 
Alberto Ecker, P. O. Box 300, Beverly Jorgensen, Heald Col Oklahoma 
Cristobal, Canal Zone lege, San Jose, California Maurine Peaden, 125 Duncan, 
Elizabeth Gibson, 1406 Ash Maxine Butsler, 584 BE. Third Stillwater, Oklahoma 
mun St., Sault Ste. Marie, St., Pomona, California Casimira Krolikowski and 
Michigaa B. Kreiser, 55 Henry St, Margaret Seebauer, Lourdes 
Doris Heiser, Atlantic Union Grandville, Mich High School, Chicago, 
College, South Lancaster, Georgia Lubisher, High School Tilinots 
Massachusetts Deadwood, South Dakota Anne Cardota, 50 Broadway, 
Otte Krupicka, 2119 Madison Jeanne Doran, 218 N. Union Methuen, Massachusetts 


St.. So. Omaha, Nebraska St. Aurora, Ilinols (Continued om page 523) 
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June Test Material 


[Ali clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list nan fo expedite checking 
aud insure accuracy in making out certificates June copy ‘ rg 4 a , ership test wate 
September 25, 1939 


Test Copy and Instructions 


»19 


1) Arrange the Junior test on one sheet only. Each part of the Senior test requires a sheet, making two sheets 
to the test 2) Use good quality paper of regular letter size—eight and one-half by eleven inches (except 
where legal size is specified in the directions (3) Center heading 4) Keep margins as nearly even as possi 
ble. (5) See that the ribbon used is capable of producing good, clear copy ( Use clean type De not 
erase, or strike over letters; typographical errors are not permitted 8S) Indent paragraphs either five or ten 
spaces, but keep them uniform throughout the test A lesser number than five spaces or a greater number 
than five, unless it be ten, should not be used 9) Double space always betwee sragraphe whether it be ia 
single-spaced matter or double-spaced, but do not use more than two spaces i I'ype «a proper heading 
caption on tabulated work in the Senior test and aragrapt roperly 

Junior O. A. T. Test pled wit hociead 
Free Employment Servicé* . ears of expe 
NORTH PARK BUSINESS SCHOOI el work 
(Supply school address and director § name l'o m ; a ;% al ¢ 
ofice emplovec , 
PERHAPS OUR “SUCCESS FORMlI R a ” , 
LA” WILL BE OF INTEREST TO vestion. % 
YOU rig at bape ase 
PERHAPS YOU Se aaa tical 

HAVE A PERSONNEL PROBLEM age to, “tell tales cut of : 

A service of the North Park Business ber that persor siness aff d t 
School is to share with you our experience be discussed tside the ofhce { Pi 
in placement personne] work The Success Dis positior triendly nd , 
Formula that we present on the enclosed try manne at [ f d 
page has been compiled to meet the demands healthy working atmos re Good E: 
of business today isn pi c tior d 

In this concise form are contained the spelling Punctu nt 1] 
essentials of success and the tactors of the time G d Va , hal 
failure. Perhaps you will find in it sug rtesy, politens nd tact dealing wit 
gestions which will save you time and sim oth outsiders d t é es. Espe 
plify those of your duties which have to do lly over the t s the use of dis 
with employment and Supervising of ofhice retion and good tast tant A bility 
assistants lal i i Dict 

This information has been developed and with accuracy and da t d to rej 
printed in a form suitable for use on your duce it with neatness G i Healti 
bulletin board, at your desk, or for ind sufhcient siecey . l eat 
vidual distribution among your employees should produce a state of body which w 
Should you desire additional copies ple S¢ enable y t ( tely lert ft the 
indicate the number on the enclosed card demands of your { Recept Vind 
and return it to us, quick to ept nges and adv es 

Yours very truly, Self-educatior d self-discipline are esse 
Enc. Director tial here Good Appearar doesn't 
* I mele : he ypewriter indicates ita necessal Tasnion plate 
: . ’ . Simplicity, neatne I d ¢ ming are 
Senior O. A. T. Test iia Be Reece. calli 

Set up the first paragraph in letter form as Part | maintenance of nd strict adher 
arranging the balance of the copy as Part II care te : Sones fies onusiah 

Leading executives of large business Anow Your Jol learn the ns and 
houses were asked what they liked and outs of your duties so that you may be 
what they disliked in secretaries and othe: ome a dependable source of information 
office employees. The qualifications recorded ind assistance on anything pertaiming to 


here are the result of their statements, cou them Supply s l or agency address 
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Transcription Speed Project 


See page 519) 
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June Competent Typist Test 
Use double spacing im typing this test 


To find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct tem words for 
each error to get net words written. The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate 
counting the gross mumber of strokes written 


Strokes 

If you want a certain thing intensely, do not be too 53 
much concerned over getting it. I realize the paradox, the I 
unreasonableness of such advice. I shall try to explain 171 
what I mean. 184 
Have you ever wanted something with a burning in- 232 


tensity that occupied your waking thoughts and dominated 289 
your dreams? Something which, despite all your efforts 345 
and longing, you failed to get? And being unsuccessful, 42 
have you given it up as a bad job—to find that it came to 401 
you later without apparent rhyme or reason? I think all 518 


of us have had this experience. And I believe that such ex- 
perience is significant. Did the thing we want come to us 6x 
because of the effort we first put forth, or did it come be- 695 
cause of some queer, perverse streak in Fate that delights 


in withholding the things we fight for, but hastens to 809 
shower these same benefits upon us when we turn indif- 862 
ferent? 871 


We can find numerous examples of this perverseness in 925 


Nature. Examples are so numerous that I venture the fol- 981 
lowing general conclusions. Fortune smiles on those who 1038 
do not bend the knee too much, who stand upon their own 1094 


two feet and ask no favors. The harder one sues Fortune 1151 
for her gifts, the more capricious and fickle she becomes. 1211 

I admit that such a philosophy of life, followed logi- 1264 
cally and explicitly, would be fatal. This doctrine of indif- 1325 


ference implies that one should make no effort to get what 1384 
he wants—which is, of course, absurd. But there is a cer- 1442 
tain truth in the doctrine when it is applied in a specific 1502 
manner and with full understanding of its psychological 1558 
import. 1567 


The art of indifference lies in forgetting or disregard- 1622 
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Strokes 

ing the reward we expect to receive. It does not mean that 1682 
we should give up or lessen our efforts. The greater and 1740 
more intense our desire, the more effective our striving. But 1803 
if, at the same time, we manage an air of unconcern as to 1861 
whether we succeed or not—then we put ourselves in the 1917 
way of success. Again I mention the incongruity of such 1974 
an attitude of mind—striving for a definite goal, and not 2033 
caring whether or not we reach it. But I know this attitude 2094 
can be achieved, and I know that it brings results. Every 2153 
writer does his best work in those moments when he loses 2210 
his identity in that of the thing he is doing. And such mo- 2269 
ments come only when the writer loves the work more 2321 
than the reward he is to get for it. 2359 
Listen to Emerson: “Oh, believe, as thou livest, that 2414 
every sound that is spoken over the wide, round world, 2469 
which thou oughtest to hear, will vibrate on thine ear! 2527 
Every proverb, every book, every byword that belongs to 2583 
thee for aid or comfort, shall surely come home through 2639 
open or winding passages. Every friend, whom, not thy 2694 
fantastic will, but the great and tender heart in thee crav- 2753 
eth, shall lock thee in his embrace.” The things that be- 2810 
long to you shall come to you. 2842 
The psychological significance of this doctrine of indif- 2898 
ference to results is this: Unconcern over the rewards of 2957 
effort means no anxiety, no nervousness or excess of use- 3013 
less emotion. It means especially that your forces are not 3073 
scattered between longing and doing, that they can be con- 3130 
centrated to their fullest efficiency toward accomplishing 3189 
the planned objective. 213 
We weary God with our endless prayers and petty pe- 3263 
titions. And the strange part is that we do not ask Him to 3323 
show us how to get what we want; we ask Him to give us 3378 
what we want. If we cannot be good, let us at least be rea- 3437 
sonable. Let us ask, and then forget it—and set to work. 3495 


—William David Ball. 


(Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period 
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A Big Business Goes South 
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My Fishpond 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
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Reading for Reereation 


By ARCH CROSSLEY 


In the “Narrator Magazine,” published monthly 
by McAinsh & Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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Regarding the Value of a Job 
From “Chats,” published by the P. H. Glatfelter Company 
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